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"Preparedness  .is  no  accident 
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exdting  iowel  fashions,  bargain  •prised  for  every  purse  I 


What's  in  the  wind  for  fall  bathrooms?  Brisk  colors,  bracing 
colors  — with  that  Cannon  flair!  Good  examples  —  cool  new  Forest  Green, 
to  kindle  with  Flamingo  or  spark  with  sunny  Citron.  And  see  the 
patterns  — new  as  autumn,  tool  There's  more  for  your  money  even  in 
the  fee/  of  these  thrifty  Cannons  —  for  their  special 

finish  gives  every  towel  the  softest  touch  you've 
ever  finger-tipped!  Search  the  four  corners  of  the 
land,  and  you  won't  find  towel  values  that  can 
equal  Cannon's  — at  any  price  — today  I 


Mills.  Inc.,  70  Worth  St. 
Now  York  City  13 


■ 


What's  in  the  wind  for  fall  towel  sales?  Brisk  color  promotions. 


sparked  by  the  idea-fresh  full-color  Cannon  advertising  you  see  on  the  opposite  page, 
pushed  through  to  successful  and  profitable  conclusion 
by  your  own  local  retail  advertising  and  store  promotion.  It's  more 
profitable  to  push  Cannon  because  Cannon  is  best  known, 
most  quickly  accepted,  and  enhanced  by  exclusive  "Beauti-FlufF' 
finish  that  adds  sales-stimulating  looks 
and  feel  to  every  Cannon  towel! 


REFLECTOR  HARDWARE 
CORPORATION 

WESTERN  AVE  AT  22nd  PLACE 
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Refwrt  from  Washiiiglon 
Uy  John  Hazen 


Moiitii  in  Retailing 


Retailing  with  Electronic;. 
By  Joseph  B.  Jeining 
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Merchandising  Division  Monthly 


rhe  Case  for  Adopting  LIFO  Now 
By  Raymond  F.  (^o|>es 


Retailers  and  Consumers  IMiited 


The  Whole  Town  Helps  on  This  Fashion  Show 
Bv  Carroll  M.  Swe/ev 
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,S»nd  today  for  your 
copy  of  SpottmtuUt 
Visual  Morchandising 
Prosontations.  Writa 
Dopt.  S.-9. 
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REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


By  JOHN  HAZEN 
Washington  Representative,  NRDGA 

SUMKMBKR  1,  1950. 


Social  Security.  The  President’s  signature  has  been  athxeil 
to  the  new  Social  Security  Act.  .\s  a  result  of  (Congressional 
action,  some  10  million  additional  individuals  will  tome 
under  coverage  ol  the  Act. 

Present  beneficiaries  under  OASl  will  receive  an  increase 
in  lienefit  amounts  averaging  71V2  jier  cent.  Even  larger 
lienefits  will  be  paid  to  those  coming  on  the  rolls  in  the 
luture. 

The  taxable  wage  base  will  be  increasetl  Irom  the  present 
S3,(MK)  to  S3,(i00.  This  phase  of  the  .Act  was  the  subjett  of 
controversy  throughout  the  legislative  progress  of  the  bill. 
.\dininistration  forces  fought  for  a  wage  base  of  .S4,8(M).  The 
jiresent  tax  rate  of  Wz  per  cent  on  both  the  employer  and 
employee  will  be  retained  until  January  1.  1951.  E'rom  that 
(late  on,  the  rate  yvill  be  increased  to  two  per  cent. 

.After  long  debate,  the  bill  contains  the  common-law  defi¬ 
nition  of  employee. 

Self-employed  |jersons  now  covered  under  the  .Act  yvill  pay 
their  S(m  ial  Security  tax  annually  through  their  income  tax 
return.  The  first  payment  will  not  be  due  until  March  15, 
1952. 

.After  a  bitter  fight  that  lasted  until  the  final  vote  was  cast 
on  the  (Conference  Report,  the  Knowland  amendment  pre¬ 
vailed.  This  amendment  to  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretary'  of  Labor  cannot  yvithhold  federal  contributions 
to  state  unemployment  funds  on  the  grounds  that  the  state 
has  not  complied  with  federal  standards.  The  test  of 
yvhether  or  not  a  state  is  in  compliance  yvill  rest  with  the 
highest  (ourt  in  the  state  and  not  with  the  Secretary  of 
I.abor. 


LIFO.  Retailers  had  their  hopes  raised  recently  on  the  false 
impression  that  (Congress  had  passed  a  retroactive  I.IFO 
bill.  The  impression  was  gained  yvhen  the  press  carried 
stories  of  the  passage  of  a  so-called  LIFO  bill  intrcKlucetl  bv 
(Congressman  Forand,  (D— R.  1.). 

EC.  (C.  Stephenson,  (Chairman  of  .\Rl)(i,A’s  LIFO  (Com¬ 
mittee,  released  a  story  to  the  press  explaining  that  the 
Forand  bill  yvas  designed  to  aid  only  a  few  retailers  who 
were  forced  to  liquidate  yvartime  inventories  and  replace 
them  with  higher  cost  merchandise. 

NRlXiA  is  .still  fighting  for  recognition  of  its  contention 
that  retroactive  application  of  LIE'O  for  retail  taxpayers  to 
1941  should  be  |jermitted  by  the  (Congress.  .Although  the 
LIE'O  principle  was  made  available  to  taxpayers  in  1959  by 
(CongressioiiMl  action,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  ruled 
in  1941  that  LIFO  could  not  be  applied  to  the  customary 
method  of  evaluating  inventories.  The  ruling  of  the  United 
States  Tax  (Court  overruled  the  Bureau  in  1947  but  the 
plight  of  those  retailers  yvho  complied  with  the  ruling  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  cannot  be  helped  except  by  (Con¬ 
gressional  action. 

NRlKiA’s  LIE'O  bill,  H.R.  810,  introduced  in  this  session 
by  (Congressman  Philbin,  (D— Mass.),  yvas  not  acted  upon  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Mr.  Stephenson  is 
planning  to  have  this  subject  reintroduced  early  in  the  next 
session  and  will  continue  his  fight  for  equitable  treatment 
of  retailers  by  taxing  authorities. 

You  Don't  Have  to  Say  "Plus  Tax."  (Charles  J.  Valaer, 
Deputy  (Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
has  advised  NRD(iA  that  retailers  may,  advertise  the  price 
of  fur  garments  without  adding  “plus  tax”  or  “tax  added” 
or  similar  phrases.  However,  (Commissioner  Valaer  yvarns 
that  retailers  should  avoid  advertising  in  a  manner  that 
would  “cause  any  person  to  believe  that  the  tax  is  now 
included  in  the  sale  price.” 
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P«rcy  Coshmor*,  N«w  York,  Architect  Designer 


BUTTREY’S  M 

GREAT  FALLS,  MONTANA 

buys  3  Escalators 
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MONTANA’S  MOST  MODERN  INSTAllATION 
MANES  All  SALES  FLOORS  EQUALLY  ACCESSIBLE 


F.  U.  Arthur,  President  and  General  Manager  of  Buttrey's  Department 
Store  in  Great  Falls,  thinks  in  terms  of  big  city  merchandising  for  Great 
Falls'  39,000  population.  Following  the  most  modern  concept  of  mer¬ 
chandising,  he  has  modernized  the  store's  exterior;  completely  refixtured 
the  interior  from  the  basement  to  the  new  3rd  floor;  and  provided  for 
free-flow  customer  traffic  throughout  30,000  square  feet  of  sales  area. 

Three  continuously  moving  Otis  Escalators  act  as  attractive  invitations  to 
travel  UP  and  DOWN  between  the  1st  and  2nd  floors  and  UP  to  the 
3rd  floor  without  effort,  waiting  or  crowding.  All  sales  areas  are  as 
accessible  as  the  coveted  main  floor  locations;  every  square  foot  of 
sales  area  does  a  better  selling  job  —  b«caus«  mmrehandise  that 
can  ba  saan  can  bm  soldi 

Buttrey's  has  also  installed  a  combination  passenger  and  service  elevator 
—  and  made  provisions  for  a  fourth  escalator.  Are  you  aggressively 
sales  minded?  Contact  any  of  our  263  offices.  Otis  Elevator  Company, 
260  11th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


THE  MONTH  IN  RETAILING 


A  War  Economy  Takes  Shape 


IN  the  early  days  ol;  September  the 
news  from  the  Korean  battlefront 
was  grave:  new  Congressional  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  military  had  risen  to 
$11.6  billion  and  another  $10  billion 
would  come  soon;  anyone  who  still 
doubted  that  the  U.  S.  must  and  will 
turn  itself  into  a  fully  armed  camp 
was  clinging  to  illusion.  .\s  business 
men  studied  the  Defense  Production 
.Vet  of  1950,  they  no  longer  clung  to 
the  belief  that  we  might  never  have 
to  have  an  all-out  war  economy  or 
that  we  conltl  move  into  it  gradually 
and  perhaps  painlessly. 

Inventory  Controls  Readied.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  made  it  clear 
that  allocations  of  some  key  commodi¬ 
ties  would  begin  soon.  Each  producer 
will  be  required  to  set  aside  a  quota 
of  his  production  for  defense  stockpil¬ 
ing.  Since  the  immediate  effect  will 
be  more  competition  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  supply  of  the  material,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  probable  that  fabricators’ 
limitation  orders  will  be  issued  with 
little  ilelay.  Steel  and  copper  are 
likely  to  be  the  first  materials  affected. 
There  is  good  reason,  too,  to  believe 
that  inventory  control  of  the  L-219 
type  Avill  be  applied  at  the  retail  and 
wholesale  level.  The  NRDGA  recom¬ 
mended  on  August  9  that  L-219  con¬ 
trol  be  applied  when  “the  economy 
shows  further  signs  of  a  disparity  be¬ 
tween  supply  and  demand,”  and  the 
defense  set-aside  orders  will  certainly 
create  those  “further  signs.” 

The  priority  system  was  already 
working  in  late  .\ugust.  Using  its  au¬ 
thority  under  the  Rubber  .\ct  of  1948, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  limited 
manufacturers’  use  of  new  rubber— 
except  on  military  procurement  orders 
-by  an  order  which  is  merely  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  more  stringent  controls. 

With  its  Defense  Production  Act 
authority,  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment,  through  the  new  National  Pro¬ 


duction  .\uthority,  is  expected  to 
take  action  quickly  on  a  list  of  other 
strategic  materials,  said  to  number  20 
or  more  and  reportedly  including 
wool.  It  is  foolish  to  hope  that  these 
allocations  will  not  leave  noticeable 
t  ivilian  shortages.  .\  retail  inventory 
(ontrol  order,  preserving  historic 
Stock-sales  ratios,  woidd  aid  fair  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Selective  Control.  Retailers  shared  the 
nation’s  impatience  with  the  long 
Congressional  delay  on  emergenev 
controls,  and  its  heightened  awareness 
of  the  need  for  speed  in  Washingon. 
This  tempered  the  initial  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  they  felt  over  the  fact  that  the 
Defense  Production  .\ct  allow's  the 
President  to  impose  price  and  wage 
controls  selectively.  The  NRDG.-V  and 
the  Retail  Industry  Committee  had 
asked  for  simultaneous  control  of  all 
prices  and  all  wages.  This  provision, 
in  the  form  of  the  \Vherry-Brickei 
amendment,  had  Ijeen  written  into  the 
Senate  bill;  it  came  out,  under  .\d- 
ministration  pressure,  in  conference. 

The  case  for  across-the-board  con¬ 
trols  was  a  sound  one.  In  a  partlv  con¬ 
trolled  economy  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  prevent  cost-price 
squeezes  in  the  controlled  industries. 
Inevitably,  to  protect  vital  prixluc- 
tion,  and  to  keep  labor  where  it  is 
most  needed,  attempts  have  to  l>e 
made  to  correct  this  “squeeze,”  aiul 
gradually  the  whole  economy  must  lie 
brought  under  control.  But  the  piece¬ 
meal  imposition  of  controls  is  merely 
an  endless  process  of  correcting  in¬ 
equities  which  the  time  lag  has  creat¬ 
ed,  and  as  fast  as  it  straightens  out 
one  problem  it  creates  another. 

There  is  no  perfect  solution.  The 
simultaneous  imp>osition  of  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  controls  also  presents  many 
difl&culties— not  least  among  them  be¬ 
ing  the  need  for  a  huge  administrative 
agency.  The  delay  that  would  be  in¬ 


volved  in  creating  this  machinery  was 
the  chief  argument  used  by  the  .Ad¬ 
ministration  against  the  Wherry-Brick- 
er  amendment,  and  its  validity  could 
not  be  denied.  The  set-aside  of  quan¬ 
tities  of  strategic  raw  materials  for 
defense  requirements  will  leave  the 
free  supply  of  these  materials  short  ot 
demand.  Obviously  tlie  President 
should  be  able  to  put  them  under 
price  control  at  any  time. 

What  Does  "Stabilization”  Mean? 

The  Defense  Production  .Act  requires 
that  the  President,  if  he  imposes  price 
controls  on  any  industry  must  at  the 
same  time  ’’stabilize”  wages  in  that 
industry.  He  is  required  to  prohibit 
only  such  wage  increases  as  he  deems 
“would  require  an  increase  in  the 
price  ceiling  or  impose  hardships  or 
inequities  on  sellers  o|>erating  under 
the  price  ceiling.”  The  burden  of  so 
much  discretionary  authority  seems 
to  be  too  much  to  ask  one  man  to 
bear.  It  is  impossible  to  take  fair  ac¬ 
tion  about  the  wage  situation  in  any 
one  industry  without  reference  to  the 
whole  economy. 

Techniques  of  Price  Control.  One 

form  of  retail  price  control  which  hatl 
a  sad  record  ilnring  World  War  II  is 
specifically  forbidden  by  the  Defense 
Production  .Act  of  1950.  This  is  the 
highest  price  line  limitation,  a  device 
created  by  OP.A  in  an  effort  to  keep 
low-price  goods  available.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  low-entl  giwxls  in  many  lines 
disappeared  from  the  market,  anti 
jxjpular-price  stores,  unable  to  go 
above  their  old  price  line  limits,  were 
put  at  a  serious  comjxititive  disad¬ 
vantage.  This  inequity  the  new  act 
s{)ecifically  forbids,  in  an  amendment 
recommended  by  the  retail  industry. 

The  most  successful  retail  price  con¬ 
trol  method  used  by  OP.A  was  the 
.\1PR  580  regulation.  Retailing  would 
have  been  pleased  to  see  its  use  made 
mandatorv  bv  the  Defense  Production 
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Act,  but  this  effort  failed.  MPR  580  mum  Average  Price  regulation  for  Perhaps  the  most  im|)ortatu  is  the 

preserved  the  individual  .seller’s  his-  manufacturers.  But  the  Kem  amend  protection  of  “established  business 

torical  pricing  practice:  it  was  the  ment,  which  would  have  forbidden  practices.”  (Congress  s[x?lletl  this  one 

simplest  of  all  price  control  regula-  MAP  orders,  was  defeated.  Adminis-  out:  it  said  that  the  authority  of  the 

lions  for  the  retailer  to  follow:  and  at  native  common  sense  must  be  <le-  ,\ct  may  not  be  used  to  interfere  with 

ihe  same  time  it  was  the  equivalent  of  |K‘nded  u|>on  to  prevent  them.  irade  and  brand  names:  to  ini|)ose 

straight  dollar  price  control  as  long  as  grade  labeling:  to  enforce  standauliza- 

prices  were  kept  in  line  at  pre-retail  No  Profit  Control.  In  the  original  .Sen-  ti«)n  of  materials  or  services  unless 

levels.  This  ty|K‘  of  control  has  not  ate  bill  there  stood  for  a  svhile  a  curi-  such  standardization  can  be  proven 

l)een  made  mandatory,  but  there  is  ous  amendment,  which  read:  “No  ceil-  absolutely  essential  for  effet  live  price 

nothing  in  the  .\ct  to  prevent  its  be-  ing  for  any  material,  service  or  prop-  control:  or,  finally,  to  set  price  ceil¬ 
ing  used.  It  has  everything  to  recotn-  erty  shall  be  established  or  maintained  ings  on  the  basis  of  standards  or  s|)eci- 

mend  it  to  any  future  price  control  svhich  is  designed  to  allow  any  seller  lications  not  previously  in  use  by  the 

administrator,  since  both  OPA  and  a  margin  of  profit  greater  than  his  industry  affected,  l  ire  jroints  were  all 

stores  found  it  satisfactory  last  time.  normal  margin  of  profit  on  sales  of  well  taken,  and  based  on  ex|)erienrf 

such  materials,  service  or  pro|K‘rty.”  during  the  last  control  jKMicKl,  when. 
Meeting  Civilian  Needs.  .\  constantly  Whatever  the  intention  of  the  amend-  as  Lew  Hahn  has  said,  “would-be 

recurring  theme  in  all  NRDGA  rec-  ment  may  have  been,  it  was  clearly  reformers  were  active  in  the  Office  of 

ommendations  on  controls  was  that  an  invitation  to  profit  control,  and  Price  Administratiem,  exerting  consicl- 

whenever  severe  shortages  of  any  ma-  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Defense  erable  influence  over  the  drafting  of 

terial  clevelojK'd,  that  material  should  Production  Act  and  the  Retail  Indus-  regulations  to  the  end  that  far-rc‘ach- 

l)e  channeled  into  the  prcxluctioii  of  try  Committee  said  so.  The  Senate-  ing  changes  might  be  obtained  in  the 

the  merchandise  |x*ople  need  most.  House  conferees  agreed  and  the  pro-  methcxls  of  .\merican  business." 

The  Priorities  and  .\llcKations  section  vision  came  out. 

of  the  Defense  Prcxluction  Act  con-  Among  the  Missing.  No  provision  was 

tains  sufficient  covering  authority  to  Other  Safeguards.  1  here  are  provis-  written  into  the  Defense  Production 

make  this  [ossible,  but  doesn’t  make  ions  in  the  Defense  Production  .Act  for  Act  requiring  price  control  authorities 

it  mandatory.  setting  up  a  Congressional  “watch  clog  to  make  allowance  for  the  tiine-la>' 

The  NRDCiA  also  asked  for  s|x;cifit  committee”:  for  mandatory  and  full  which  occurs  between  price  increases 

legislation  to  forestall  controls  which  consultation  with  industry  representa-  at  wholesale  and  at  retail.  Such  a  pro- 

might  have  the  effect  of  unnecessarily  lives  before  a  control  regulation  is  vision  would  have  eliminated  the  clan- 

depriving  consumers  of  needed  mer-  prepared;  and  for  the  preservation  of  ger  of  a  price  freeze  based  on  the  saint 

chandise.  .\  well-intentioned  control  established  business  practices.  .Ml  are  date  for  all  sellers.  It  is  to  be  hojiecl 

which  had  this  unfortunate  result  clur-  important;  all  originated  in  the  ret-  that  the  necessity  of  a  differential  will 

ing  World  War  11  was  OP.A’s  Maxi-  ommendations  of  the  retail  industry.  be  recognized  at  administrative  level. 

Retailing^s  Manpower  Problems 

For  the  time  being,  the  only  ele-  tion  would  not  hold.  livities  and  the  Department  of  l-tlx)! 

ment  of  the  mobilization  which  tli-  l.cx>king  still  further  ahead,  it  would  a  list  of  “c  ritical”  cx;c  upations,  which 

rectly  affects  store  labor  supply  is  the  be  wise  tcj  compile  a  list  of  workers  who  are  being  used  as  a  guide  for  tenqx)- 

draft  and  the  calling  of  the  Reserves  would  be  subject  to  a  later  draft  call  rary  deferment  in  the  case  of  reservists 

and  National  Guard  to  active  duty.  extending  the  age  limit  to  35.  Many  and  members  of  the  National  Ciuarcl. 

rhe  effects,  so  far,  have  Ijeen  extremely  workers  in  the  up|X.*r  age  bracket  may  but  are  not  being  used  by  .Selective 

limited  but  in  preparation  tor  a  be  exempt  for  various  reasons,  but  this  .Service  draft  boards.  .\  worker  in  a 

steadily  expanding  mobilization  and  group  is  important  because  it  is  likely  "critical  cxcupation”  in  an  “essential 

stepped-up  defense  prcxluction  stores  to  include  key  executives.  ac  tivity,”  or  in  a  “key  position”  in  an 

should  lx;  taking  the  following  steps:  Without  such  information  no  store  “essential  activity”  may  be  given  a 

Every  store  should  know  exactly  can  gauge  projx;rly  its  probable  re-  temporary  deferment,  but  the  length 

which  workers  are  subject  to  draft  call  placement  needs.  With  it,  both  hiring  of  this  deferment  is  at  present  limited, 

in  the  19-26  age  group  and  which  work-  and  promotional  training  programs  Retailing  is  defined  as  an  “essential 

ers  are  in  the  Reserves  or  National  can  lx;  slanted  in  the  right  direction.  activity”  but  among  the  “critical  occii- 

(iuard  and  liable  to  call-up.  Prcjinotional  training,  especially  for  pations”  for  which  deferments  are 

Every  store  should  know  which  of  women,  should  be  high  on  every  store’s  granted  the  only  one  which  might  |X)s- 

its  workers  are  at  present  exempt  from  agenda  right  now.  sibly  be  applied  to  retailing  is  that  of 

military  call-up  only  on  the  basis  of  -So  far,  retail  employers  have  little  ■■maintenance  mechanic.”  .\s  for  “key 

their  service  in  World  War  II,  since  c  hance  of  obtaining  deferments  for  em-  positions”  there  are,  of  course,  noi 

the  military  situation  could  change  ployees.  Lhe  Department  of  C.;ominerce  many  whit  h  can  be  so  defined, 

quickly  to  the  point  that  this  exemp-  issued  recently  a  list  of  “essential”  ac-  Obtaining  employee  deferment  lioiii 
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Preparedness  Is  No  Accident 


O 


N  [uiy  liJ,  when 
President  Tin¬ 
man  asked  Congress 

McNAiR  legislation  to  give 

him  economic  con¬ 
trol  authority,  a  picked  force  of  70 
retailers  was  already  at  work  draw¬ 
ing  up  recommendations  for  the 
most  workable  and  equitable  ty|)e 
ol  controls.  They  were  members  of 
the  Emergency  C^ontrols  C^ommittee 
ol  the  NRDCi.V  and  its  various  sub¬ 
committees.  Their  thairman  was 
.Malcolm  P.  .McNair,  Lincoln  Filene 
Prolessor  ol  Retailing  at  Harvard, 
riiis  Committee  did  not  come  into 
existeiue  when  the  Korean  war 
broke  out;  it  was  already  function¬ 
ing.  It  had  been  treated  last  .\pril 
and  chargetl  with  the  responsibility 
of  thawing  up  a  blueprint  for  such 
emergency  controls,  to  lx*  held  in 
reatliness  for  the  day  when  the  ob¬ 
viously  wtnsening  international  sit¬ 
uation  might  make  it  necessary. 
Thus  it  was  largely  Ixcause  of  the 
loresightedness  of  NRl)Ci.\  presi- 
ilent  Nichols  anti  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  that  the  Defense  PrtKluction 
.Vet  of  1*150  contains  several  im|K)r- 
tant  safeguards  for  retailing  anti 
lacks  at  least  one  projjosetl  provi¬ 
sion  whiih  woidtf  have  lelt  the  way 
ojK-n  for  serious  abuse  ol  the  price 
i«>ntrt)i  authoritx.  .Many  t)f  the 
recommendations  which  became 
law  originatetl  with  the  .McNair 
Committee. 

I'he  NRIXi.V  tfitl  not,  however, 
piesent  its  case  alone.  It  joined 
fortes  with  other  retail  associations 


in  the  organization  of  the  Retail 
Industry  C^ommittee  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  .V.  R.  F.,  anti  it  was 
through  this  industry-wide  unit 
that  the  recommendations  were 
presented  to  the  Congress,  j.  Cior- 
tlon  Dakins,  general  manager  and 
treasurer  of  the  N’RDG.A,  cfK)rdi- 
natetl  the  NRDC.V  activity  with 
that  of  the  Retail  Industry  Com¬ 
mittee,  anti  he  alst)  was  chairman  ol 
the  Retail  Industry  Committee’s 
most  important  task  force,  the  one 
on  price  controls. 

.Vs  fast  as  any  one  of  the  .McNair 
sidrcommittees  completed  its  report 
anti  recommeiuiations  on  a  given 
tyjx;  of  control,  Dakins  hustled  the 
rejxjrt  to  the  Retail  Industry  Com¬ 
mittee  and  worked  unttaggingly 
with  that  group  until  diverse  points 
of  view,  if  any,  were  ctrordinated, 
anti  the  pro|X)sals  had  reached  the 
projxr  channels.  Fhe  sjreed  with 
which  all  the  committees  worketl 
was  a  phenomenon  almost  as  strik¬ 
ing  as  their  success  in  getting  (;t)n- 
gressional  consitleration. 

The  most  powerful  help  that  re¬ 
tailers  had  was  experience— their 
(»wn  and  that  of  the  NRlKi.\  itself 
—in  dealing  with  the  controls  of 
World  War  11.  Out  of  that  exjxri- 
ence  came  the  thesis  by  Lew  Hahn 
entitled  "The  Position  of  the  Re- 
taif  Lrade  Regarding  Emergency 
Price  Controls.  "This  “white  pa|x.*r’’ 
contains  many  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  already  emb<Hfied  into  law, 
;md  others  which  will  be  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  aifministrative  agencies. 


DAKINS 


.NRDCi.V  staff  spe-  | 
cialists  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  fields  of  retail 
operation  worked 
with  every  commit¬ 
tee,  travelled  incessantly  Ixlween 
Washington  and  New  York,  have 
interviewetl  numerous  government 
administratoK*  to  get  a  hearing  for 
the  retail  point  of  view. 

Out  of  all  these  endeavors  there 
have  come  two  important  things: 
(1)  legislation  which  contains  some 
necessary  safeguards  for  retailing 
and  no  mandatory  provisions  which 
are  inequitable  to  retailing;  (2)  a 
good  groundwork  for  future  deal¬ 
ings  with  control  administrators. 

.Vs  soon  as  the  Defense  Produc¬ 
tion  .Vet  was  sent  to  the  President 
for  signature  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  legislation  was  prepared  by 
Cordon  Dakins.  Retailers  received 
this  with  a  special  bulletin  of  Sep¬ 
tember  7. 

I'he  team  did  a  big  job— but 
then  it  was  a  big  team;  .McNair;  the 
70  retailers  on  .McNair’s  commit¬ 
tee;  Dakins,  who  whipped  the  pro¬ 
gram  along  at  high  speed  and  did 
the  work  of  coordination;  Lew 
Hahn,  whose  “white  paper”  sum¬ 
mary  will  serve  as  guide  and  refer¬ 
ence  throughout  the  emergency; 
and  the  NRIKi.V  staff.  One  thing 
is  certain— if  mistakes  are  made  or 
inequities  created  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  controls,  it  will  not  be  for 
lack  of  forceful  and  fair  presenta¬ 
tion  in  VV^ashington  of  the  retail 
position. 


iniliiaiA  serxite  ;it  this  time  is  not  a 
matter  of  ;is  great  urgency  or  interest 
to  retailers  as  is  their  concern  over  the 
probability  that  this  “critical  (Mcupa- 
tions"  list  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
'vill  lx  useil  later  on.  if  manpower  con¬ 
trols  are  inxoked,  to  shift  workers  from 
civilian  industrx  to  war  pKHiuction 
plants. 

Hie  Ret;(il  Industrx  and  NRD(..V 
VN’ar  .Manpower  Committees  have 
made  a  strong  case  lor  giving  retailing 
some  priority  on  the  services  of  pro- 
lessional  and  highly  skilled  workers 
whose  emplovment  in  stores  is  im¬ 


portant  for  the  health  and  safety  ol 
the  pidilic.  .Vmong  such  xvorkers  are 
engineers,  electricians,  pharmacists,  op¬ 
tometrists,  etc.  It  is  most  unlikely  that 
these  xvill  lx  added  to  the  present  list. 
In  fact  is  is  more  probable  that  the  lists 
of  critical  jobs  and  essential  activities 
may  be  retluced.  However,  retailing’s 
manpoxxer  prosjxcts  are  a  great ’deal 
brighter  in  this  respect  than  they  were 
during  the  last  control  {xriod,  when 
it  xxas  not  even  classed  as  an  “essential 
activity.”  VV’e  noxv  have  a  reasonablx 
gcKxl  chance  of  getting  some  employ¬ 
ment  priorities  on  individual  job  clas¬ 


sification  basis  if  and  when  manpower 
controls  become  effective  and  the  need 
can  be  justified.  Lhese,  to  repeat,  will 
lx*  on  jobs  which  have  a  demonstrable 
relation  to  public  health  and  safety. 

.Manpower  controls  of  any  kind  seem 
to  be  still  far  in  the  future.  Hoxv  far 
in  the  future  a  labor  shortage  affecting 
retailers  may  be  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say. 
C^ongress  has  given  little  discussion  to 
manpoxxer  controls  as  contrasted  to 
price  and  xvage  regulations.  But  even 
betxveen  noxv  and  the  end  of  the  year 
it  is  fiossible  that  such  shortages  will 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Rollei  Conveyor,  Notional  Gypsum  Co. 
Savannah,  Ga. 


Conveyor  System,  United  Parcel  Service 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Broadloom  Binding  Conveyor 
Newark,  N.  J. 


'roadloom  handling  and  cutting,  B.  Altman  &  Co. 
New  York 


Stacker  and  Loader,  National  Gypsum  Co. 


Savannah,  Ga 


new  beauty  treatment 
your  balance  sheet! 


Carefully  planned  materials  handling  can  bring  new 


Ab  ove  —  Package  Conveyor,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Below  —  Truck  Locrder,  United  Parcel  Service 
Los  Angeles,  Calif, 


beauty  to  your  balance  sheet.  Today's  break-even  points 
are  higher  than  ever. 

For  25  years,  we  have  worked  with  management,  to 
build  up  earnings  by  reducing  costs. 

Abbott  Merkt  engineers  have  helped  owners  smooth 
out  the  flow  and  cut  the  cost  of  handling  everything  from 
a  linen  handkerchief  to  shiploads  of  gypsum  rock.  Bold 
thinking  and  sound  application  of  engineering  and  busi¬ 
ness  principles  have  produced  many  an  ingenious,  low 
cost  special  design. 

This  experience  can  work  profitably  for  you  on  your 
next  project,  or  help  to  improve  your  present  facilities. 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  .COMPANY 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


TO  east  40th  St.,  New  York  16,  N  Y. 


LETS  ARGUE 


Whose  Agent — Manufacturer’s  or  Consumer’s? 


Hy  LEW  HAHS 


Many  years  ago,  and  directly  tollowing  the  First  World 
War,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  joint  resolu¬ 
tion,  ordered  a  thorough-going  investigation  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  of  activity:  Agriculture,  Transportation,  Banking 
and  Distribution.  Sydney  Anderson,  at  that  time  a  member 
of  the  House,  was  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commission,  and 
;  the  late  Irving  S.  Pauli  was  in  charge  of  the  work.  When  it 
came  to  Distribution,  Mr.  Pauli  invited  about  a  dozen  of 
us,  representing  various  national  retail  associations,  to  Wash- 
■;  ington.  After  about  an  hour  of  explanation  from  Mr.  Pauli 
P  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  we  were  conducted 
ft  into  a  room  where  we  were  asked  to  stay  until  we  could  agree 
i  upon  a  definition  of  the  function  of  the  retailer.  The  dis- 
1  cussion  started  off  with  the  representative  of  another  line  of 
retailing  offering  the  following  definition:  “The  retailer  is 
V  the  selling  agent  for  the  manufacturer.” 

1  didn’t  like  that  for  sour  apples.  Not  because  I  had  any- 
\  thing  against  the  manufacturer,  or  objected  to  the  closest 
kind  of  cooperation  between  retailers  and  their  resources, 
but  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  to  be  of  most  worth  and 
importance  in  the  community  in  which  his  store  was  located, 
and  so— finally— to  be  the  best  kind  of  a  customer  for  the 
manufacturer,  the  retailer  must  be  most  closely  identified 
with  the  consumer.  Therefore,  I  objected  to  the  retailer 
being  considered  the  agent  of  the  manufacturer.  Instead,  I 
insisted,  “The  retailer  cannot  be  the  agent  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  because  he  holds  a  higher  commission— he  is  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  for  the  consumer.”  After  several  hours  of 
argument,  my  statement  was  accepted  by  all  and  we  an¬ 
nounced  to  Mr.  Pauli  that  definition  of  the  retailer’s  func¬ 
tion.  If  you  go  back  to  that  old  repiort  of  the  Joint  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Agricultural  Inquiry,  you  will  find  the  retailer  offi¬ 
cially  described  as  “the  purchasing  agent  for  the  consumer.” 

What  difference  could  that  conception,  as  against  the 
“selling  agent  of  the  manufacturer”  attitude,  possibly  make 
I  in  practical  business  op>eration? 

!  Well,  as  the  consumer’s  “purchasing  agent”  the  relation- 
I  ship  with  the  consumer  unquestionably  would  be  closer  than 

I  with  the  manufacturer.  An  agent,  to  be  upright  and  honor- 

j  able,  must  put  the  interests  of  his  principal  somewhat  ahead 
of  other  interests.  Therefore,  in  the  “purchasing  agent”  atti¬ 
tude  was  somewhat  more  than  an  implication  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  would  think  always  of  the  interest  of  his  customer. 


Then  again,  this  close  relationship  would  require  that  the 
retailer  become  a  trusted,  and  trustworthy,  member  of  his 
local  community,  knowing  its  people,  understanding  their 
needs  and  wants,  living  with  them,  serving  them  and  going 
into  the  markets  and  buying  those  things  which,  for  his  par¬ 
ticular  trade,  offered  the  best  of  values  most  suited  to  their 
wants. 

The  retailer  who  is  the  “selling  agent”  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  not  free.  He  owes  a  certain  fealty  to  his  principal 
which,  not  infre(|uently,  coidd  run  counter  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  consumer.  Merchandise  changes,  both  in  style 
and  in  its  material  components.  In  some  lines,  one  manu¬ 
facturer’s  product  may  represent  top  style  and  value  one 
season,  while  the  next  season  some  other  manufacturer’s 
product  may  surpass  it.  The  retailer  who  conceives  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  be  his  principal  should  be  free  to  buy  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  season,  that  merchandise  which  his  experience  w’ith 
his  local  customers  may  tell  him  is  best  for  them,  regardless 
of  who  made  it. 

Of  course,  it  is  recognized  that  both  manufacturer  and  re¬ 
tailer  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  consumer.  Merchan¬ 
dise,  no  matter  who  its  manufacturer,  is  made  for  consumer 
use  by  designers  and  manufacturers  who  labor  to  turn  out 
an  article  which  w'ill  represent  a  good  value  and  give  full 
satisfaction.  However,  not  all  manufacturers  are  equally 
successful  in  this  effort  and  the  retailer  who  has  no  fealty 
except  to  his  principal,  the  consumer,  should  at  all  times  be 
free  to  choose  objectively. 

How  Has  the  Retail  Attitude  Changed? 

This  line  of  reasoning  was  quite  generally  understood  by 
retailers  in  the  department  store  field  back  in  the  20’s,  when 
my  definition  of  the  retailer’s  function  was  accepted.  At  that 
time,  I  had  no  more  to  do  than  to  coin  a  phrase  which  aptly 
described  the  way  in  which  such  retailers  already  regarded 
themselves.  Now',  it  begins  to  appear  that  all  this  may  have 
been  changed.  If  we  were  called  upon  today  to  define  the 
retailer’s  function,  we  might  have  to  write  a  new  definition, 
at  least  for  a  considerable  segment  of  the  department  store 
and  specialty  shop  retailers.  So  many  of  them  now  seem  to 
have  gone  over  lock,  stock  and  barrel  to  the  manufacturers. 

What  has  happened  to  account  for  this  change?  Has  it 
been  the  growth  of  retail  dep>endence  upon  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  advertising?  Has  it  been  the  so-called  “Fair  Trade” 
laws  in  so  many  states?  Is  it  due  to  a  lack  of  virility  in  mod¬ 
ern  retailing?  Has  the  conception  of  the  retail  store  as  the 
“purchasing  agent  for  the  consumer”  been  renounced  com¬ 
pletely  by  many  leading  retailers? 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  or  causes,  of  this 
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yon  save  S  ways! 


In  a  Stop  Watch  Time  Study,  12 
packages  of  soap  flakes  were 
wrapped  in  a  contour-conforming 
Equitable  Send  Sack  at  a  cost  in 
time  and  labor  of  about  $.03V^  com¬ 
pared  to  $.12V^,  the  approximate 
cost  of  wrapping  the  same  merchan¬ 
dise  in  a  carton.  In  this  case.  Equit¬ 
able  Send  Sacks  saved  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  72%  in  shipping  costs. 
On  other  items,  similar  studies  show 
savings  of  73%,  80%,  125%— and 
even  more. 


1.  SAVE  on  material  costs 
1.  SAVE  wrapping  costs 

3.  SAVE  on  storage  space 

4.  SAVE  on  shipping  costs 

5.  SAVE  on  wrapping 

accessories 


TAKE -HOLD  — 
Th«  eonvnhnt, 
0xelu$iv», 
double  -  lock 
built' in  hondio 
makot  carrying 
tafor,  oatior  — 
and  invitot 
"takO'withs." 


More  Facts  For  The  Asking ! 

New  and  exciting  things  are  hap¬ 
pening  in  packaging  these  days. 
Write  for  "Survey  On  Use  Of  Send 
^  Sacks"  and  see  how  Equitable 
BP*  can  help  you  save. 


BAO  or  TO¬ 
MORROW  —  A 
$wHt  talot- 
matter,  smart 
as  a  dia-cut 
onvolopo. 


MERCHANDISE 
SAO— Tfci*  trim 
round 'lip  mar- 
chandho  bag  is 
popular  for  all 
'round  uso. 


Ready  for  the  delivery 
truck— the  tough,  neat, 
heavy  Equitable  Send 
Sock  will  take  more 
than  ordinary  punish¬ 
ment  on  the  way  .  .  . 
looks  just  os  smooth 
and  smart  os  more 
costly  carton  or  sheet- 
wrapped  packaging. 


45-50  VAN  DAM  STREET 


PARB  MIUS  AND  SOUTHBN  SAO  PLANT:  ORANGE,  TEXAS 
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[  than^i*  (>l  .iititiulc,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  those  stores 
p  uhith  liave  so  eagerly  yielded  np  their  indepemleiue,  and 
aitepted  the  obligation  to  be  the  selling  agent  lor  the  inann- 
i  lartmer,  have  snrrendered  their  birthright  lor  tonsiderably 
i  less  than  a  mess  ol  pottage.  So  long  as  the  retailer  eonld 
■  iighth'll>  (  laiin  (onsniners  as  his  customers,  he  hatl  a  han- 
(hise  ol  enorinons  value.  His  own  gootl  will  made  him  a 
desirable  enstomcr  tor  ex’eyy  maind'aetnrer,  but  when  he  be¬ 
gan  to  snbvert  his  own  goml  will  to  the  advertising  inllneiue 
ol  the  mamdaetnrer  he  put  his  leet  upon  the  path  which 
evcntiially  will  lead  him  to  a  position  ol  much  less  impor- 
'  tame.  Retailing,  as  we  used  to  know  it,  will  be  a  thing  ol 
the  past.  Instead  ol  being  master  ol  his  own  destiny,  the 
retailer  will  become  merely  the  hired  man  ol  the  niannlac- 
tiirer— and  yon  may  rest  assured,  he  will  be  the  poorly-paitl 
hired  man. 

Department  Stores  No  Longer  Regarded  As  So  Important 

.Already  it  looks  as  il  some  ol  the  advertising  agencies 
which  handle  the  advertising  ol  the  nationally-advertising 
niamdactnrers  are  beginning  to  believe  that  it  is  becoming 
quite  sale  to  attack  the  leading  retailers  of  the  country.  Time 
was  when  these  fellows  were  greatly  concerned  over  how 
they  coidtl  help  the  manufacturers  they  represented  to  get 
their  lines  into  the  department  stores.  That  was  a  major 
problem.  .Mannfactnrers,  no  matter  how  great  and  impor¬ 
tant,  wanted  their  lines  oflered  for  sale  in  the  big  stores,  or, 
as  they  used  to  term  them,  “the  best  stores.”  So  lor  many 
years  the  attitude  of  the  advertising  agencies  was  a  friendly 
one.  I'o  help  a  manufacturer  to  get  his  goods  in  a  gootl  de- 
|)artnient  store  was  a  real  achievement.  Now,  however,  so 
!  many  departmetit  stores  have  plunged,  hook,  line  and  sinker, 
lor  almost  any  sort  of  branded  line  which  has  a  little  adver¬ 
tising  behind  it,  that  the  very  people  who  sold  them  on  the 
advantages  ol  this  sort  of  tleal  now  apparently  feel  free  to 
heap  abuse  upon  them.  Here  are  a  couple  of  tpiotations 
whidi  we  lift  from  a  publication  which  one  advertising 
agent  y  spews  arotind  among  the  mantifactnrers. 

“I— The  retail  function  has  been  put  on  the 
auction  block— its  services  available  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  self-propelled  velocity  of  turnover  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  manufacturer’s  advertising  becomes 

[secondary  to  the  sidtsidy  in  winning  retail  pro¬ 
motion. 

“2— Retail  accounting  has  l)econie  jjerverted— the 
mark-up  represented  by  snbsitlies  is  hidden  in  a 
multitude  of  ways  that  make  retail  ofierating  statis¬ 
tics  suspect. 

".S— The  tendency  is  to  find  the  net  profit  in  sub¬ 
sidies— instead  of  in  organizational  efficiency  and  in 
intelligent  merchandising  and  promotion.  .\nd 
that  is  precisely  what  has  ha})pened  in  many  large 
retail  organizations— the  total  of  subsidies  received 
and  the  total  net  profit  tend  to  match  almost  to  the 
dollar!  When  the  net  declines,  instead  of  cutting 
costs  and  improving  methotls,  the  natural  reaction 
is  to  seek  larger  subsidies.  That  is  the  road  to  self- 
destruction. 

“4— Line  executives  are  com|>elled  to  become  pro- 


lessional  panhandlers.  Performance  is  rated  on  the 
basis  ol  total  subsidies  won.” 

Before  disctissing  these  statements,  we  want  also  to  tall 
yoin  attention  to  a  recent  article  by  the  general  manager  of 
a  southern  department  store  which  appeared  on  the  toilet 
gotwls  page  of  a  recent  issue  of  W’omen’s  Wear,  from  which 
we  have  lifted  the  following  paragraph; 

“Far  from  resenting  manufatturer  interest  and 
st(K  k  control  interest,  we  welcome  such  coojjeration 
and  expert  ailvice.  We  are  not,  of  course,  bound  by 
this,  however,  we  do  find  it  of  value  in  building 
onr  promotional  and  departmental  activities,  as 
well  as  maintaining  the  store-wide  jjrestige  that 
means  [we  delete  the  store  name]  in  this  area.  .  .  . 

.Since  onr  over-all  profits  come  from  a  number  of  top 
brands,  we  are  not  concerned  over  which  a  customer 
selects  so  long  as  it  reflects  [store’s  name]  quality 
and  consumer-satisfaction.  It  is,  therefore,  up  to  the 
manufacturer  to  assist  in  publicizing  and  pushing 
his  own  line  to  keep  comparable  pace  w'ith  others. 

Fhis  he  can  best  tlo  through  a  trained  demonstrator 
familiar  with  every  specific  item,  its  tpialities,  ap- 
|>eals  and  projjer  use.” 

In  this  above  quotation  we  find  what  critics  may  regard 
as  an  admission  of  at  least  some  of  the  facts  referred  to  in 
the  atlvertising  agency’s  charges  and,  also  a  presentation  of 
the  point  of  view  of  at  least  one  department  store  official. 
It  also  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  article  refers  directly 
to  cosmetics  and  relations  with  cosmetics  manufacturers. 
Probably  cosmetics  are  more  generally  advertised  by  the 
manufacturers  than  almost  any  other  line  of  merchandise 
and  actually  depend  more  upon  advertising  claims  than  any¬ 
thing  else  carried  in  a  department  store.  In  the  absence  of 
direct  prcK)f  of  superiority  for  one  line  as  opposed  to  another, 
it  is  but  natural  that  every  attractive  type  of  advertising 
shoidd  be  used  to  influence  the  consumers’  choice  of  a  l)rantl. 
Since  it  is  axiomatic  that  cosmetics  must  be  advertised  widely, 
it  probably  follows  that  the  conqjetition  between  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  the  advertising  agencies  shoidd  be  esjjecially 
keen  and  that  the  latter  should  resent  the  esca|)e  from  their 
hands  of  any  part  of  the  advertising  dollar. 

Is  the  Retailer  Merely  Hired  Man  to  the  Manufacturer? 

.-As  one  who  has  spent  many  years  in  retailing,  I  should 
be  happy  indeed  if  it  were  possible  to  dismiss  the  charges 
of  this  atlvertising  agency,  cpioted  above,  with  the  mere  asser¬ 
tion  that  they  spring  from  commercial  jealously.  It  seems, 
however,  there  is  much  more  to  the  situation  than  that,  for 
what  was  begun  in  the  cosmetics  field  has  been  copied  in 
many  other  lines.  The  enactment  of  legislation  in  many  of 
the  states  which  allowed  the  manufacturers  of  branded  mer¬ 
chandise  to  fix  the  price  for  all  retailers  merely  by  entering 
into  a  contract  with  one,  gave  the  manufacturers  a  great  deal 
of  unusual  control  over  retailing.  They  could  go  directly  to 
the  public  with  their  advertising,  and  they  could  name  the 
price  at  which  their  brands  were  to  be  resold.  This  gave 
assurance  to  retailers  of  every  sort  and  size  that  no  com- 
[jetitor  could  undersell  them  and  this  enabled  the  manufac¬ 
turers  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  stores  handling  their 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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By  Joseph  B.  Jeming 


No  retailer  who  has  read  ab 
the  accomplishments  of  electro 
"brains'^  which  not  only  calci 
but  can  remember,  think  and 
learn,  has  failed  to  wonder 
much  of  the  work  of  storekc 
he  may  some  day  be  able  to 
over  to  these  machines.  Admil 
ly,  the  day  when  the  average  sto 
will  have  a  perfect  stock  control 
reorder  system  functioning 
human  intervention  is  very  far  i 


RfDIIN 


Design  for  tomorrow’s  retailing:  this  chart  shows 
electronic  transmission  of  sales  and  stock  informa¬ 
tion  to  central  accounting  and  control  office,  where 
it  is  electrorucally  classified  and  summarixed. 
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I  obt,  g„|.  But  as  of  today  several  large 
lectroii  known  to  be  considering 

alcvifli  le  installation  of  fairly  complete 
nd  tvi  Tronic  accounting  systems.  Their 
ler  I,  win  object  is  speed  -  speed  so 
kee  '  order  or  transaction 

ind  the  central  office  record  of  it  are 
•  ompleted  simultaneously.  In  addi- 
ion,  the  author  of  this  article  says 
bat  a  store  with  a  volume  above 
troloi  ^  5  million  can  recover  the  cost  of 
^>^01  installation  within  five  years  by 
d  ovings  in  paper  work. 


Joseph  B.  Jeming  has  served  as  a  systems  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  the  Consolidated 
Edison  Co.  and  many  other  large  industrial 
and  public  service  organizations.  A  specialist 
in  accounting  systems,  mathematical  statistics 
and  depreciation  studies,  he  has  concentrated 
for  several  years  past  on  the  development  of 
electronics  for  advanced  control  techniques. 


IIIVG  WITH  ELECTRONICS 


i^VER  the  years  machines  have  been 
^  designed  to  perform  more  and 
more  complicated  business  accounting 
functions  and  to  perform  them  faster 
and  more  accurately.  However,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cash  register,  there 
has  l)een  very  little,  if  any,  equipment 
which  was  specifically  designed  for  the 
retailer. 

The  trend  in  retailing  has  been  to 
adopt  business  machines  built  to  meet 
general  accounting  specifications  in  all 
kinds  of  other  businesses.  Further¬ 
more,  none  of  the  machines  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  eliminating  the  pap>er  work 
steps  which  make  the  job  of  retail  ac¬ 
counting  so  costly. 

If  the  retailer  uses  punch  cards,  he 
finds  that  he  can  get  a  lot  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  a  lot  of  work  done  by  ma¬ 
chines.  But  when  he  looks  at  his  costs, 
he  finds  he  is  s|>ending  a  lot  to  punch 
cards  from  sales  checks,  to  verify  the 
cards,  and  to  handle  the  cards,  as  well 
as  to  rent  the  machines  which  sort  and 
tabulate  his  information.  If  he  tries 
to  use  electronic  calculators  to  increase 
the  speed  and  output  of  the  machine 
operation  he  finds  that  while  the  elec¬ 
tronic  calculators  are  fast,  their  speed 
cannot  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent. 
They  must  wait  for  the  preparation  of 
the  punch  cards  and  cannot  go  any 


faster  than  a  mechanical  card  feeder 
can  give  them  cards  to  work  on. 

.\  profit  and  loss  statement  on  the 
mechanization  of  handling  figures  in 
a  retail  business  would  show  that  per¬ 
haps  a  neater  and  bigger  job  is  being 
done  but  that  the  cost  of  paper  work 
is  still  much  tcx)  high.  There  still  re¬ 
mains  the  expense  of;  a)  transcribing, 
copying,  or  putting  information  into 
another  form,  b)  handling  papers,  c) 
sorting,  summarizing  and  adding  up 
figures,  and  d)  assuring  oneself  of  the 
accuracy  of  what  has  been  done. 

The  reason  that  the  best  model  u 
business  machines  have  not  succeeded 
in  solving  the  retailer’s  problems  is  the 
large  number  of  sales,  returns,  pur¬ 
chases,  etc.  The  records  of  these  trans¬ 
actions  still  must  be  transcribed  into 
one  form  or  another  so  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  can  be  fed  with  the  requiretl 
information;  papers  or  cards  still  have 
to  be  handled,  and  finally  the  machine- 
operator  payroll  and  the  machine  cost 
must  be  charged  to  the  pajjer  work. 
If  these  steps  in  the  conduct  of  the  re¬ 
tail  business  could  be  eliminated  with¬ 
out  giving  up  the  management  con¬ 
trols  which  they  can  provide,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  paper  work  would  be  solved. 
Can  this  be  done  practically  and  on 
an  economical  basis? 


.\lthough  the  situation  has  not  lieen 
materially  altered  since  the  war,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  events  has  occurred  which 
points  the  way  to  a  solution  of  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  problem.  This  approach  is  re¬ 
tailing  with  electronics.  By  means  of 
a  tailor-made  mechanized  accounting 
system  which  combines  the  best  engi¬ 
neering  ideas  in  pre-war  business  ma¬ 
chine  operation  with  the  war-time  de¬ 
velopments  in  electronic  computers 
and  magnetic  memories,  a  new  concept 
of  retail  record-keeping  has  come  into 
being.  It  involves  an  electronic  ac¬ 
counting  system  which  starts  only  with 
a  record  of  each  transaction  at  its  origi¬ 
nal  source  and  prints  all  required  sum- 
marizations  and  statistics  automatical¬ 
ly.  Such  a  system  can  now  be  built  eco¬ 
nomically.  It  means  that  the  retailer 
can  o|XMate  uith  the  full  knowledge 
which  gcKxl  records  provide  and  yet 
keep  the  cost  of  record-keeping  low. 

The  electronic  accounting  system, 
like  any  other  accounting  system,  must 
have  its  sources  of  basic  information, 
and  means  of  transmitting  such  infor¬ 
mation,  classifying  it,  and  finally  sum¬ 
marizing  it  and  reporting  the  results. 

In  the  electronic  system  the  source 
information  need  be  recorded  only 
once  at  the  original  source  of  each 
transaction  by  means  of  a  transmitter 
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Retailing  With  Electronics  (Continued) 


—a  device  no  more  complicated  than 
a  cash  register  and  just  as  easy  to  op¬ 
erate. 

In  the  electronic  system,  the  source 
information  is  carried  to  the  central 
accounting  office  over  wires,  through 
an  electrical  circuit  and  switching 
equipment  connected  to  various  cen¬ 
tral  office  recording  apparatus.  This 
part  of  the  system  eliminates  ail  inter¬ 
mediate  transcribing  and  handling  of 
papers,  since  the  operation  is  fully 
automatic. 

In  the  electronic  system,  the  central 
office  recording  apparatus  consists  of 
electronic  scanners  which  pick  up  all 
source  information  constantly  as  it 
comes  in;  switching  devices  which  di¬ 
rect  incoming  information  to  the  prop¬ 
er  accounts;  electronic  computers 
which  combine  incoming  data  with 
previously  accumulated  data  to  get 
new  cumulative  totals;  and  finally 
printers  which  print  reports,  bills, 
checks,  and  all  other  required  account¬ 
ing  and  statistical  information  in  any 
tlesired  form. 

This  describes  roughly  the  basic 
components  of  the  electronic  system 
which  can  do  the  retailer’s  pajier  work. 
Inasmuch  as  the  electronic  accounting 
system  is  a  tailor-made  job,  there  are 
many  different  variations  and  addi¬ 
tional  features  which  can  be  incor|K>r- 
ated  to  fit  the  varying  needs  of  various 
tyjjes  of  retail  operations.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  the  department  store 
with  credit  sales  anti  the  one  which 
sells  only  for  cash;  there  is  the  ready- 
to-wear  retailer  who  needs  unit  con¬ 
trol  and  the  one  who  wants  only  dol¬ 
lar  merchandise  control;  there  is  the 
chain-store  operation  and  the  mail 
order  house,  and  so  on.  Each  of  these 
types  of  retail  establishments  has  the 
same  basic  paper  work  problem  but 
its  complexity  varies  with  the  kind  of 
o|)eration  and  the  goals  of  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  possible  variations  of  retail  elec¬ 
tronic  accounting  machine  systems  are 
innumerable.  Let’s  confine  ourselves 
here  to  two  possibilities:  (I)  An  ideal 
system  for  a  department  store  which 


has  credit  sales,  both  unit  and  dollar 
merchandise  control,  and  a  full  depart¬ 
ment  store  line;  and  (2)  a  chain  store 
o|>eration  which  will  illustrate  the  op¬ 
eration  of  an  electronic  system  when 
sales  are  made  at  locations  far  removed 
from  the  central  accounting  office. 

I.  A  DEPARTMENT  STORE 
ELECTRONIC  SYSTEM 

In  a  department  store  the  electronic 
accounting  system  has  to  obtain  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  transactions  at  more  than  one 
|x)int.  There  are  (1)  the  selling  {mints; 
(2)  the  buyers’  offices  where  orders  for 
merchandise  are  jilaced;  (3)  the  receiv¬ 
ing  and  marking  section,  where  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  incoming  merchandise  is  to  be 
made;  (4)  the  refund  desk,  where  mer¬ 
chandise  is  received;  (5)  the  general 
accounting  division,  where  {layroll 
records  are  made  and  other  overhead 
items  of  exfiense  are  recorded,  and  (b) 
the  credit  de|>artment,  where  credit 
information  is  set  u|>.  At  each  of  these 
{)laces  where  original  source  informa¬ 
tion  is  first  obtained,  the  electronic 
system  requires  one  or  more  transmit¬ 
ters  on  which  source  data  are  to  be 
recorded. 

Since  a  department  store’s  business 
starts  with  getting  the  merchandise, 
the  buying,  receiving  and  marking 
o|>erations  will  l>e  described  first. 

On-Order  Information 

W^hen  a  buyer  places  an  order  for 
merchandise  he  can  record  that  order 
on  the  buying  office  transmitter.  The 
recortl  of  his  order  will  contain  the 
vendor’s  identification  number  (|Jre- 
coded),  the  order  number,  the  store 
code  numbers  for  the  merchaiulise,  the 
quantities  for  each  merchandise  code, 
their  res{jective  cost  juices,  the  retail 
juices,  the  discount  terms,  and  the 
store  for  which  ordered.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  automatically  sent  through 
the  wiring  and  switching  etjuijunent  to 
the  central  office  apjiaratus  to  set  uj) 
the  following  accounts  on  electronic 
memories:  a)  debit  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing-merchandise  receivable,  b)  credit 


o|>en-to-buy  record  —  on-order  mer¬ 
chandise.  I'his  information  is  not  con- 
tained  in  a  jjrinted  form  but  is  held  I 
as  an  electrical  record  on  the  magnetic 
memory  for  subsequent  use  in  the  au¬ 
tomatic  oj>eration  of  the  system. 

Merchandise  Receipt  Information 

When  the  merchandise  which  has 
lieen  ordered  is  received,  once  more 
the  basic  information  is  recorded  on 
the  receiving  and  marking  department 
transmitter.  This  record  will  contain 
the  order  numlier,  the  merchandise 
codes  and  quantities  received  (by  size 
if  ajzplicable).  When  this  is  done  the 
record  made  on  the  transmitter  starts 
two  automatic  actions  simultaneously. 
One  is  the  accounting  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  other  the  jjrinting  of  per¬ 
forated  merchandise  tags  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  merchandise  in  the  mark¬ 
ing  ojjeration.  The  accounting  infor¬ 
mation  flowing  through  the  wiring  and 
switching  equipment  does  the  follow¬ 
ing:  (a)  credits  receiving  and  marking 
—merchandise  receivable;  (b)  debits 
ojjen-to-buy  —  on-order  merchandise; 
(c)  credits  accounts  payable— vendor’s 
account,  and  (d)  debits  merchandise 
inventory. 

Periodically,  or  ujxm  receijJt  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  a  printed  record  of  orders 
not  completed  can  be  made  available 
to  the  resjjective  buyers  from  the  bal¬ 
ances  in  the  ojjen-to-buy— on-order 
merchandise  electronic  memory  rec¬ 
ord.  Using  the  transmitter,  the  buyer 
can  then  make  adjustments  in  this 
record  and  the  receiving  and  marking 
merchandise  receivable  record. 


Sales  and  Merchandise  Clontrol  Data 

The  largest  source  of  original  infor¬ 
mation  is  the  sales  end.  Here  is  w  here 
the  largest  number  of  transmitters  is 
needed.  Each  sales  clerk  must  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  transmitter  and  there  should 
be  one  transmitter  available  for  each 
three  to  six  clerks  dejiending  on  the 
tyjje  of  department  and  the  volume  of 
sales  handled  by  each  clerk. 

When  a  sale  is  made  the  following 
minimum  information  is  to  lie  record¬ 
ed  on  the  transmitter:  (a)  sales  clerk 
number  and  department;  (b)  mer¬ 
chandise  ccxle  and  quantity;  (c)  re¬ 
tail;  (d)  total  sale. 

In  addition,  there  may  also  be  re¬ 
quired  further  information  as  follows: 
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(e)  distount;  (f)  taxes  (sales  and  ex¬ 
cise):  (g)  charge  account  miinl)er;  (h) 
C.O.I).  (harges;  (i)  customer’s  name 
and  aildress. 

This  may  appear  to  l)e  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  to  put  into  the  transmitter 
and  to  offer  a  lot  of  opportunity  for 
error.  However,  a  great  deal  and  some¬ 
times  all  of  the  required  information 
can  l)e  recorded  automatically.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  above  items  in  order,  this  is 
how  it  can  be  done. 

(a)  Sales  clerk’s  numirer  and  depart¬ 
ment  are  recorded  by  inserting  a  token 
into  a  slot  in  the  transmitter. 

(b)  Merchandise  ccxle  and  cpiantity 
are  recorded  by  inserting  a  |K)rtion  of 
the  merchandise  tags  into  a  slot  in  the 
transmitter. 

(c)  Retail  is  recorded  from  merchan¬ 
dise  tag. 

(d)  Total  sale  is  recorded  by  press¬ 
ing  motor  bar  to  record  completed 
sale. 

(e)  Discount  is  recorded  by  pressing 
appropriate  discount  button  on  trans¬ 
mitter  (i.e.  10  per  cent  or  20  [kt  cent). 

(f)  Taxes  are  recorded  by  pressing 
appropriate  tax  buttons  (i.e.  retail 
sales  tax  or  excise  tax). 

(g)  Charge  account  number  is  re¬ 
corded  by  inserting  customer  charge 
account  identification  token  into  slot 
in  the  transmitter. 

(h)  CLO.D.  charges  are  recorded  by 
pressing  amount  of  C.O.D.  on  trans¬ 
mitter  keyboard. 

(i)  The  customer’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  is  the  only  item  which  would  le- 
(piire  the  clerk  to  write  on  the  sales 
check  and  shipping  label  printed  by 
the  transmitter  upon  recording  of  a 
sent  or  C.O.D.  sale. 

Credit  Authorization 

When  a  credit  sale  is  involved  an 
intermediate  automatic  operation 
takes  place  which  is  the  credit  authori¬ 
zation.  The  insertion  of  a  customer’s 
charge  account  token  into  the  appro¬ 
priate  slot  in  the  transmitter  does  the 
following: 

(a)  The  amount  of  sale  and  the 
charge  account  number  ap|)ear  as  a 
printed  line  on  a  continuous  listing  in 
the  credit  department  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  section  of  numbers  in  which  that 
customer’s  account  is  located. 

(b)  If  the  customer’s  credit  record 
is  not  gocxi,  a  card  index  containing 


instructions  is  automatically  ejected 
from  a  file  within  easy  reach  of  the 
credit  authorizing  clerk.  The  clerk 
lifts  a  telephone  receiver  which  auto¬ 
matically  signals  the  sales  clerk  at  the 
originating  transmitter  to  lift  the  tele¬ 
phone  receiver  attached  to  it.  The 
sales  clerk  picks  up  the  receiver  and 
gets  instructions  from  the  creilit  de¬ 
partment.  If  this  hap{x:ns,  the  sale  is 
incomplete  and  no  record  is  made 
through  the  transmitter  on  the  selling 
Hoor. 

(c)  If  the  customer’s  credit  record 
is  gorxl,  no  carrl  appears  before  the 
credit  clerk.  The  credit  clerk  immedi¬ 
ately  presses  an  authorization  button 
which  automatically  causes  the  trans¬ 
mitter  on  the  selling  Hoor  to  complete 
the  record  of  sale  aiul  to  print  a  sales 
receipt. 

Central  Office  Processing 

L'|Mm  completion  of  the  record  of 
sale  by  the  transmitter,  once  more  the 
wiring  and  switching  devices  take  the 
information  to  the  appropriate  central 
(jffice  recording  apparatus  where  the 
following  records  are  made  on  mag¬ 
netic  memories: 

(a)  Debit  one  of  the  following:  (1) 
cash:  (2)  customer’s  charge  account 
and  accounts  receivable:  (.1)  Cl.O.D. 
merchandise. 

(b)  Oedit  merchandise  inventory. 

(c)  Make  subsidiary  records  in  as 
many  as  required  of  the  following  cate¬ 
gories:  (I)  sales  clerk— total  sales;  (2) 
department— total  sales;  (.'I)  merchan¬ 
dise  control  (unit  control)  inventorv; 
(4)  iliscount  retortl;  (n)  sales  tax  rec¬ 
ord;  (fi)  excise  tax  record;  (7)  mer- 
cha nd ise-a t-cost  record. 

Refund  Transactions 

When  refunds  are  made,  the  refund 
desk  transmitter  is  operated  essential¬ 
ly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  sales-regis- 
tering  transmitter  except  that  all  trans¬ 
actions  are  reversed.  Here  cash  or 
credit  slips  may  be  given  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  merchandise  is  received. 
Thus  cash  may  be  credited  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  inventory  is  debited.  Addi¬ 
tional  information  may  be  summarized 
to  obtain  statistics  on  refunds,  adjust¬ 
ments,  etc.,  by  department,  sales  clerk, 
and  type  of  merchandise,  by  setting  up 
appropriate  electronic  memory  ac¬ 


counts  in  the  central  office  recording 
apparatus. 

Similarly,  the  general  accounting  di¬ 
vision  basic  information  can  be  record¬ 
ed  on  their  transmitters  to  provide 
summary  records  of  accounts  payable, 
payments  made,  etc.  If  it  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  electronic  system  is 
tailor-made,  that  it  will  automatically 
record,  add,  multiply  and  print  infor¬ 
mation  in  any  desired  form,  it  will  not 
take  much  imagination  to  see  how  the 
system  can  make  out  checks  and  keep 
the  book  accounts  required  by  general 
accounting  once  appropriate  accounts 
are  set  up. 

Before  leaving  the  department  store 
ojzeration  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  receipts  of  money  through  other 
than  cash  sales  can  easily  be  handled. 
These  receipts  may  come  from  C.O.D. 
tollections  and  from  payments  by 
charge  account  customers.  In  each 
case  a  transmitter  recording  of  the  re¬ 
lated  information  will  automatically 
take  care  of  the  debits  to  cash,  and  the 
appropriate  credits  to  the  C.O.D.  mer¬ 
chandise  account  and  the  customer’s 
charge  account  and  accounts  receivable 
control.  One  additional  advantage  of 
the  electronic  accounting  system  is 
worth  mentioning.  With  this  system 
it  is  |)ossible  for  a  charge  customer  to 
make  a  payment  to  any  sales  clerk, 
who  can  use  any  sales  transmitter  to 
make  the  automatic  record  and  issue 
a  receipt  to  the  customer. 

II.  CHAIN  STORE  OPERATION 

In  a  department  store  the  various 
selling  floors  are  usually  part  of  the 
same  building.  The  central  recording 
apparatus  can  easily  be  connected  by 
internal  wiring  to  the  selling  H<x>r 
transmitters.  In  chain  store  operation 
the  selling  takes  place  miles  away  from 
the  main  office,  and  often  even  in 
different  cities.  This  means  that  the 
source  information  must  be  brought 
to  the  central  recording  apparatus  at 
the  main  office  over  great  distances. 

From  an  engineering  standpoint 
the  distance  over  which  wires  may  have 
to  be  brought  is  not  an  obstacle— the 
telephone  companies  solved  this  prob¬ 
lem  long  ago.  But  long  distance  wires 
may  be  too  expensive.  Leased  lines  can 
Ije  obtained  from  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  and  a  chain  store  would  not  have 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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PREPARED  BY  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION,  NRDGA, 


SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 
IN  CRITICAL  MARKETS 


^1'  ODAY’S  merchandising  planning 
*  and  operation  are  highly  colored 
by  the  United  States’  involvement  in 
Korea  and  its  possible  further  impli¬ 
cations.  At  a  time  when  all  merchan¬ 
dise  markets  are  sensitive  to  daily  news 
reports  and  to  the  hourly  rumors  that 
circulate,  a  pooling  of  information 
and  opinion  is  an  aid  to  stability. 

The  following  brief  resume  by  mer¬ 
chandise  classifications  is  the  result  of 
an  investigation  the  Merchandising 
Division  staff  conducted  among  a 
group  of  important  and  representative 
merchandisers  during  the  week  of 
.\ugust  14. 

Household  Furnishings.  Sheets  present 
the  most  serious  problem  in  the  soft 
lines  category.  It  is  due  largely  to  the 
mills  themselves,  whose  action  created 
a  scare  situation.  Immediately  after 
Korea,  when  stores  started  to  reorder, 
the  mills  withdrew  their  lines  and 
raised  their  prices.  To  retailers  this 
indicated  a  shortage  and  they  re¬ 
sponded  of  course  with  heavy  ordering 
out  of  projwrtion  to  their  current  re¬ 
quirements. 

No  real  shortage  of  supply  with  re¬ 
lation  to  demand  ever  existed.  Con¬ 
sumers  did  buy  heavily  for  a  brief 
time  and  may  have  caused  a  tempo¬ 


rary  shortage,  but  at  no  time  was  it 
more  than  a  temporary  and  artificial 
phenomenon.  Most  sheets  now  are 
sold  up  for  the  year;  it  took  about 
two  weeks  for  this  to  take  place.  Some 
stores  have  committed  themselves  very 
heavily.  However,  now  that  consum¬ 
ers  have  stopped  their  rush,  the  situa¬ 
tion  may  prove  a  boomerang  for  the 
mills  in  a  cessation  of  orders  or  an 
attempt  to  put  through  cancellations. 

Prices  have  gone  up  on  blankets, 
although  business  has  not  warranted 
this  rise. 

On  curtains,  also,  prices  have  risen, 
but  the  supply  situation  is  not  tight. 
The  only  thing  which  is  becoming 
very  difficult  to  procure  in  the  curtain 
line  is  nylon. 

Electrical  Appliances.  In  stores  that 
have  had  the  wanted  merchandise, 
business  has  been  booming.  Where  it 
has  tempered  down  a  little  there  usu¬ 
ally  is  the  question  of  whether  demand 
is  lessening  or  merchandise  stocks  are 
incomplete. 

Stores  are  covering  heavily  on  all 
appliances.  They  base  their  action  on 
the  belief  that  many  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  will  have  to  devote  all  or  a 
large  part  of  their  production  capaci¬ 
ty  to  essential  industry,  and  as  a  result 
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certain  merchandise  will  become  very 
scarce.  Many  of  the  buyers  have  been 
given  the  green  light  to  buy  through 
December,  and  even  through  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March  on  the  important  arti¬ 
cles.  Prices  have  already  gone  up.  De¬ 
liveries  have  slowed.  Television  sets, 
refrigerators,  stoves  and  many  other 
items  are  hard  to  get. 

Carpets  and  Rugs.  Concern  was  ex¬ 
pressed  about  the  price  increases  on 
carpets  and  rugs.  Mills  point  to  the 
increasing  price  of  wool  as  the  govern¬ 
ing  factor. 

Cotton  rugs  too  have  been  gaining 
in  price  for  some  time,  and  now  are 
considered  to  be  at  a  critical  price 
point,  for  consumer  resistance  to  the 
prices  is  anticipated  by  retailers.  One 
merchandiser  stated  that  he  had  just 
discontinued  one  cotton  rug  line  be¬ 
cause  price  increases  had  put  it  out  of 
customer  ability,  or  at  least  customer 
willingness,  to  pay.  The  lower-priced 
cotton  loop  rugs  which  have  been  a 
big  item  at  $1  retail  in  basement  and 
low-priced  departments,  now  are  cost- 
priced  in  the  market  at  $1  and  over. 
This  means  that  the  departments  in 
question  are  out  of  business  so  far  as 
their  big  volume  item  is  concerned. 
The  better-grade  cotton  rugs  still  are 
expected  to  sell,  but  price  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  a  resistance  factor. 

Deliveries  are  rated  as  poor.  Stores 
whose  operation  has  put  them  in  a 
preferred  position  with  selected  mills 
are  expected  to  receive  spiecial  treat- 
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ineni  so  lar  as  deliveries  are  concerned. 
One  merchandiser  representing  a  store 
with  well  developed  vendor-contacts 
stated  he  has  no  worry  about  supply. 
However,  many  stores  apjiear  to  be 
feeling  shortages,  even  now.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  broad- 
loom,  prices  on  which  have  been  going 
up  everv  lew  months  for  some  time. 
This  was  largely  a  reflection  of  de¬ 
mand,  lor  broadloom  prcxluction  has 
not  caught  up  with  demand  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  Moreover,  the 


mills  now  are  devoting  part  of  their 
productive  capacity  to  war  needs,  and 
this  refers  particularly  to  the  broad¬ 
loom  machines. 

Indicative  of  the  sold-up  situation 
in  the  trade  was  the  announcement 
from  a  major  proilucer  that,  begin¬ 
ning  this  month,  some  of  the  items  in 
the  line  would  be  distributed  on  a 
quota  basis. 

With  respect  to  imported  rugs, 
both  Japanese  ami  Chinese  wool 
hooked  rugs  appear  to  be  selling  very 
actively.  However,  one  merchandiser 
brought  up  the  |K)ssibility  that  goods 
from  China  may  soon  be  out  of  the 
picture  because  of  the  dis(M)sition  of 
dock  labor  to  refuse  to  unload  Com¬ 
munist-produced  merchandise  at  the 
docks. 

In  the  carpet  department  there  has 
been  no  reported  evidence  of  scare 
buying.  But  the  expectation  is  that 
business  will  be  good  to  the  extent 
that  the  stores  have  goods  to  sell. 
Business  has  been  on  the  rise  for  some 
time. 

Mills  are  beginning  to  concentrate 
their  lines,  with  emphasis  upon  the 
proven  staples.  This,  of  course,  is  like¬ 
wise  advantageous  to  the  retailer  at  a 
time  like  this,  for  it  enables  him  also 
to  cut  down  on  the  diversification  of 
his  investment. 


of  declining  business  over  a  period  of 
time.  Had  things  not  picked  up,  this 
season  probably  would  have  been  the 
last  for  many  fur  manufacturers,  and 
now  they  are  trying  to  recoup  some  of 
their  losses. 

This  price  situation  worries  retail¬ 
ers.  The  past  few  years  have  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  furs  just  will  not 
sell  over  a  certain  level,  and  retailers 
are  afraid  furs  may  be  priced  out  of 
the  picture;  in  this  case,  the  situation 
of  1948  may  be  repeated;  prices  then 
fell  olf  considerably  and  there  was  a 
distinct  crack  in  the  market.  Retail¬ 
ers  keep  in  mind  the  following  facts; 

►  Consumers  have  less  money  to 
spend  for  furs  than  last  year. 

►  Personal  income  taxes  will  be 
higher. 

►  The  excise  tax  on  furs  will  con¬ 
tinue. 

►  The  cost  of  living  will  go  up. 

Stores  must  set  themselves  a  danger 
mark,  based  on  what  customers  have 
bought  before,  and  must  be  very  cau¬ 
tious  about  building  dollar  inventor¬ 
ies  beyond  a  certain  motlest  increase 
above  opening  prices. 

There  may  be  some  justification  for 
higher  prices.  Manufacturers  were 
compelled  to  go  back  to  the  primary 
resources  for  skins.*  Some  skin  dealers 
are  holding  out  and  manipulating  for 
higher  prices,  though  they  have  plenty 
of  skins  on  hand.  Also  manufacturers 
have  been  operating  at  a  loss  for  some 
time,  and  feel  justified  in  trying  now 
to  price  their  garments  so  as  to  cancel 
out  their  losses. 

Manufacturers  may  be  overestimat¬ 
ing  the  outlook  for  fur  business  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pace  of  ordering  and  re¬ 
ordering.  They  may  not  realize  how 
close  to  their  needs  retailers  actually 
are  buying. 

This  year  stores  bought  with  extra 
caution;  fur  orders  were  35  |jer  cent 
to  50  per  cent  less  than  those  of  last 
year.  Such  sparing  initial  purchases 
and  low  stocks  have  necessitated  Ire- 
quent  replacement,  and  often  urgent 
requests  for  pronqjt  shipment.  It 
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Housewares.  .Metal  is  the  key  to  mer¬ 
chandise  availability.  Housewares  that 
require  very  little  metal  are  available; 
however,  prices  are  on  the  way  up. 
Lumber  itself  is  getting  critical,  and 
this  inlluences  certain  housewares,  ol 
course.  Manufacturers  are  tending  to 
hold  up  old  orders  awaiting  new 
prices.  In  many  instances,  component 
parts,  such  as  motors,  are  hard  to  get, 
and  this  is  slowing  deliveries  and  cre¬ 
ating  uncertainty  about  future  orders. 

Prices  are  up  on  l)oth  metal  and 
china  lamps. 

Japanese  china  was  scheduled  to  go 
up  in  price  7.5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent 
on  September  1.  At  the  present  very 
little  of  it  is  around.  Domestic  china, 
however,  is  still  available  in  normal 
supply  and  with  no  increase  in  price 
at  the  time  of  writing. 
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•Even  the  |jiimary  sources  may  not  Ik;  en- 
tiielv  available  now.  The  shipload  of  Russian 
furs  sent  here  from  England  which  was  re- 
iiinied  recently  liecause  dockhands  refused  to 
unload  Russian  goods,  mav  prove  to  lie  only 
the  first  of  its  kind. 


Furs.  Fur  market  prices  have  gone  up 
and  are  continuing  skyward  rapidly. 
Inventories  all  along  the  line  from 
skin  dealer  to  retailer  are  low,  because 
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would  be  easy  for  manufacturers  to 
misinterpret  the  demand. 

One  of  the  outstanding  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  current  season  is  the  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  conversion  of  furs 
to  the  cloth  coat  industry.  In  the  cloth 
coat  category,  the  garment  may  be 
sold  tax-free  even  though  it  is  largely 
of  fur.  From  the  over-all  store  view¬ 
point,  this  new  style  development  is 
all  to  the  good.  There  is  a  ready  de¬ 
mand  for  the  heavily  furred  coat,  and 
the  customer  gets  a  gootl  value,  tax- 
free. 

Coats  and  Suits.  Retailer,  manufac¬ 
turer  and  mill,  all  were  unprepared 
for  this  season’s  demand.  For  the  past 
several  seasons,  mills,  especially  wool¬ 
en  mills,  have  been  weaving  onlv  to 
order.  Therefore  a  stepped  up  de¬ 
mand  finds  them  unable  to  make  de¬ 
livery.  The  pace  of  retail  ordering 
this  season  has  been  further  confusing 
to  mills.  Percentagewise  to  last  fall,  re¬ 
tail  business  is  phenomenal,  but  com¬ 
pared  to  1948,  it  is  about  30  to  40  jxfr 
cent  behind.  This  year,  coat  and  suit 
buyers  bought  against  one  of  the  pur¬ 
est  seasons  they  had  ever  had.  .More¬ 
over,  the  style  trend  this  year  is  iliver- 
sified,  and  so  instead  of  ordering  in 
depth  on  any  one  style,  retailers 
bought  lightly  in  broad  assortments 
in  order  to  test  out  consumer  accept¬ 
ance.  More  recently  stores  have  been 
in  a  position  to  build  up  their  st(kks 
on  sales,  not  on  expectations,  and 
business  on  the  consumer-accepted 
styles  has  been  good.  But  because 
mills  have  not  woven  ahead,  they  have 
no  backlog  of  yardage  and  are  in  a 
jam  to  fill  manufacturers’  orders. 

Sales  of  fur-trimmed  coats  have 
been  better  than  anticipated  (see  last 
paragraph  of  report  on  Furs,  above.) 
The  average  coat  manufacturer 
bought  furs  lightly,  but  now  each 
time  he  receives  an  order  he  is  back 
in  the  fur  market,  and  each  time  he 
pays  more. 

Fabrics  as  well  as  furs  are  on  the 
price  rise.  In  some  cases  the  upward 
price  trend  is  justified.  At  the  mar¬ 
ket  openings,  manufacturers  showed 
the  best  values  available  in  a  long 
time,  and  at  the  garment  prices  then 
quoted,  these  firms  can  not  now  get 


a  normal  profit.  Every  item  that  goes 
into  their  manufacture  is  up;  ulti¬ 
mately  retailers  must  pay  more  for 
the  merchandise.  However,  in  many 
retail  organizations,  all  price  increases 
w’ill  be  screened  carefully,  and  buyers 
will  be  advised  to  rebel  at  unjustified 
ones,  keeping  quality  in  mind.  On 
the  basis  of  the  justifiable  action  of 
their  competitors,  some  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  have  on  hand  materials 
bought  at  lower  prices  may  be  ex- 
|x;cted  to  raise  their  prices  also.  Evei^ 
attempt  by  a  manufacturer  to  ad¬ 
vance  a  price  on  a  confirmeif  order 
(or  for  that  matter  on  one  not  yet 
written)  liecomes  an  important  mat¬ 
ter  between  the  buyer  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  to  be  handled  according  to 
the  individual  store’s  vendor  relations 
jjolicy. 

Early  in  the  season,  low-priced 
manufacturers  neetfed  l)usiness  and 
went  to  the  chains  ami  the  l)uying 
offices  with  coats  at  ridiculously  low 
prices.  But  Ijy  mid-.\ugust  prices  of 
those  coats  already  had  risen  al)out  $3. 

Firming  of  prices  can  be  exj)e(  ted, 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  a  runaway 
market.  Wartime  exigencies  have  not 
cut  into  the  economy  to  an  extent 
that  would  cause  an  unnatural  price 
rise  in  this  market,  (loat  l)usiness  has 
l)een  moving  upward  primarily  due 
to  general  improvenient  in  l)usiness 
and  because  of  a  change  in  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  sales.  It  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  buyer  to  know  his  sources 
of  supply  well  and  to  be  able  to  sjxjt 
an  unjustified  price  rise. 

Dresses.  Retail  activity  had  l)een 
slow,  up  to  August  15.  Some  manu¬ 
facturers  had  tried  to  raise  prices, 
even  though  they  had  an  inventory, 
but  a  gtxxl,  shrewd  buyer  frequently 
is  able  to  make  a  settlement  cvith  such 
a  manufacturer  on  a  sensible  price. 
The  medium  price  dress  business  has 
not  been  lagging  as  much  as  house- 
dress  and  daytime  dress  business.  As 
the  season  develops,  however,  buyers 
must  be  alert  to  the  possibility  that 
the  same  pressures  may  build  up  that 
retail  buyers  in  other  tyjjes  of  mer¬ 
chandise  are  now  experiencing,  and 
they  must  be  alert  to  screen  their 
resources  carefully. 


Sportswoar.  Stores  have  bought  sub¬ 
stantially  in  such  staples  as  corduroys, 
jerseys,  velveteens,  nylon  sweaters;  but 
normally  on  fashion  gootfs.  They 
have  bought  deeper  on  nylon  tricots 
than  on  other  blouse  types,  and  nylon 
tricots  now  are  in  tight  supply. 

Intimate  Apparel.  As  late  as  July  15, 
manufacturers  had  60  to  90  days’  sup 
ply  of  woven  fabric.  Within  three 
(fays  that  siqrply  disappeared,  due  to 
orders  from  stores.  Raised  prices  on 
woven  nuiltifilament  were  followed 
fry  a  noticeable  slackening  of  demand, 
and  multifilament  crepe  and  other 
wovens  currently  are  behind  at  re¬ 
tail.  As  a  result  of  the  rise  in  price 
of  inultifilament  fabric,  many  manu¬ 
facturers’  lines  have  been  taken  off 
sale.  .Some  manufacturers  intend  to 
restyle  their  lines,  in  the  expectation 
that  thus  they  can  get  more  for  the 
fabric  they  now  have  on  haiuf. 

The  manidacturers  of  multifila¬ 
ment  fabrics  have  had  yarn  cuts,  and 
there  will  be  a  shortage  on  this  mer¬ 
chandise  later.  \  nylon  shortage  will 
inevitably  shift  the  emphasis  to  nudti- 
filainent.  Retailers  may  be  able  to 
buy  from  secondary  sources,  but  that 
will  not  be  of  aid  in  the  final  analysis 
as  these  secondary  sources  also  depend 
on  the  large  suppliers. 

The  greatest  interest  at  retail  will 
be  in  tricot,  nylon  preferred.  How¬ 
ever,  stores  may  not  get  all  the  tricot 
goods  they  now  have  on  order.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Korean  situation,  they  could 
get  delivery  on  as  much  tricot  as  they 
wanted.  Now,  with  yarn  cuts  and  the 
cut  in  supply  of  fabric,  the  market  is 
practically  bare  of  this  fabric;  this  has 
been  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
many  stores  tried  to  project  their  sales 
and  buy  requirements  through  De¬ 
cember.  Miscalculating  the  supply  of 
nylon  tricot,  many  mills  sold  to  sev¬ 
eral  times  as  many  houses  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  they  ever  had  before;  even 
woven  houses  had  nylon  tricot  niiin- 
bers  in  their  lines. 

There  have  been  moderate  increases 
in  over-all  underwear  business,  and 
retailers  have  bought  substantially. 
The  industry  is  in  a  position  to  take 
care  of  this  normally  moderate  need, 
whether  multifilament,  rayon  tricot. 
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or  nylon  tricot.  Until  this  writing, 
du  Pont  had  announced  a  cut  of  only 
10  per  cent.  further  10  j>er  cent 
cut  is  in  prospect  according  to  the 
trade  press.  Their  present  capacity  is 
repoited  to  Ire  seven  times  that  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  the  variety  of  applications 
of  nvlon  has  been  increased  mean¬ 
while,  and  various  additional  fields 
of  application  remain  to  Ire  satisfied. 

I  However,  the  majerr  factor  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  shortage  situation  has  been  the 
competitive  buying  of  stores. 

Consumer  buying  is  stepired-iijr 
right  now,  but  the  majority  of  wermen 
uniurt  consume  as  fast  as  they  have 
Ireen  buying.  In  large  part  this  is 
business  borrowed  from  the  future, 
and  the  reaction  is  certain  to  cerme. 

The  cerrset  industry  is  condensing 
its  productiern  into  fewer  styles  again, 
using  the  available  nylern  in  them.* 

Fashion  Accessories.  In  fashion  ac¬ 
cessories,  cerverage  for  ‘10  days  ahead 
of  normal  needs  is  recermmended 
by  some,  lurt  because  shortages  are 
imminent,  Irut  because  there  is  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  bcrttleneck  in  deliveries  in 
September.  Some  resident  offices  have 
advised  that  boxed  jewelry,  low-end 
umiirellas,  handkerchiefs,  low-end 
scarfs  and  certain  ty|>es  of  handbags 
lie  liought  through  Cdiristmas  at  this 
time.  However,  in  accessories  staples 
are  in  the  minority,  and  due  to  the 
volatile  nature  of  fashion  in  this  field 
it  is  best  not  to  extend  oneself  too  far. 

Price  lines  in  the  accessories  market 
are  traditional;  therefore  increases  in 
raw  materials  do  not  reflect  in  higher 
prices,  but  in  the  quality  of  the  prcxl- 
uct. 

In  double  woven  cottons  and 
double  suedecl  nylon  gloves,  the  sup¬ 
ply  should  be  ample.  There  are  many 
new  suppliers  in  the  field.  Both 
Japanese  and  domestic  woolen  gloves 
may  be  short.  Pearls  are  in  good  sup¬ 
ply,  but  rhinestones  are  scarce. 

The  situation  as  to  retail  hosiery 
inventories  has  been  spotty:  but  in 
general  it  has  been  possible  to  main- 


*I(  is  inteic^ling  to  note  that  tiiiPom  claims 
to  have  cut  all  civilian  users  by  exactly  the 
'ante  [tercentage  by  weight  in  yarn.  Discrepan¬ 
cies  in  the  relative  amounts  of  linished  nylon 
nterchanclise  available  depend  u|Km  whether 
the  woven  gCKKls  is  heavv  or  light  in  weight. 


tain  sufficient  stcKks.  Seeing  retailers 
with  normal  supply  on  hand,  the 
woman  who  was  “stcKking  up”  soon 
realized  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  do 
so.  Consumer  demand  appears  to 
have  tempered.  Hosiery  prices,  which 
some  time  back  had  been  depressed 
due  to  over-supply,  quickly  firmed 
in  the  face  of  the  initial  wave  of 
retail  buying,  but  have  not  further 
increased.  If  stores  order  on  the  basis 
of  their  normal  demand,  they  need 
anticipate  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  merchandise.  .Any  rush  to  order 
against  future  needs,  however,  would 
upset  this  balance,  and  possibly  prices 
as  well. 


Jewelry.  The  .Merchandising  Division's 
representative  covering  the  trade  show 
of  the  .American  National  Retail  jew¬ 
elers  .Association  in  New  A'ork  on  .Au¬ 
gust  If)  reported  that  a  great  number 
of  buyers  were  in  town  (enough  to 
beat  last  year’s  record  attendance),  and 
were  buying  very  heavily.  Remember¬ 
ing  their  experiences  during  the  past 
war,  they  are  taking  no  chances  on 
getting  caught  without  stock.  .Manu- 
lacturers  have  been  “placing  every¬ 
thing,”  but  with  little  hojje  that  they 
can  fill  all  orders.  Materials  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  short. 

Children's  Wear.  Business  has  not 
lieen  so  gcHitl  that  a  shortage  problem 
exists  in  children’s  wear  at  this  time. 
Deliveries  have  been  very  slow: 
manufacturers  claim  they  have  not 
received  their  fabric  commitments 
from  mills.  .Most  stores  are  covered 
through  December  on  such  staples  as 
blankets  and  diapers,  with  last  year’s 
sales  as  a  basis. 

Price  pressure  has  not  been  notable 
here:  yet  retailers  may  find  there  have 
been  price  increases  on  merchandise 
which  already  has  been  advertised  in 
magazines,  and  on  which  therefore 
they  cannot  raise  their  retail  price. 
'I'his  is  one  matter  which  buyers 
would  do  well  to  investigate  when 
placing  their  orders  for  merchandise 
which  is  to  be  advertised  at  a  fixed 
price.  Before  ordering  such  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  buyer  should  insist  upon  a 
definite  assurance  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  that  the  merchandise  will 
come  in  at  the  cost  price  agreed  upon, 
not  at  a  higher  price  that  will  pinch 


the  retail  markon. 

Man's  Clothing  and  Furnishings.  In 

men’s  clothing,  the  market,  and  re¬ 
tail  activity,  have  been  more  stable 
than  has  been  the  case  in  most  mer¬ 
chandise  classifications.  There  are  no 
present  shortages.  Men’s  clothing 
business  at  retail  has  not  been  good. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  hoarding. 
In  industrial  areas,  dungarees  and 
other  such  work  garments  have  sohl 
actively,  but  that  would  normally  be 
expected. 

Clothing  prices  have  gone  up,  but 
not  on  the  basis  of  demand.  The 
price  increase  in  clothing  is  due  to 
fundamental  changes  in  the  primary 
market,  mainly.  'I'here  was  general 
agreement  by  the  merchandisers  in¬ 
terviewed  that  last  spring’s  market 
prices  on  clothing  were  low,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  manufacturers 
will  raise  prices  as  the  price  of  wool 
and  of  woolen  cloth  will  be  higher, 
and  it  is  possible  that  another  round 
of  wage  increases  is  in  the  offing. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  sfieculation 
by  the  clothing  market— in  fact,  there 
hasn’t  been  any  extra  material  with 
which  to  speculate. 

What  might  be  mistakenly  inter¬ 
preted  by  some  to  be  a  sjieculative 
tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  manu¬ 
facturers,  is  really  the  result  of  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  methotl  of  operation 
and  of  reaction  to  price,  according  to 
the  tyjie  and  size  of  the  manufacturer. 
The  big  established  maker  averages 
out  his  costs  of  acquisition  of  mate¬ 
rials  over  a  long  {leriod,  and  takes  a 
long  forward  position,  constantly  buy¬ 
ing  toward  the  future.  The  medium 
size  manufacturer  must  be  .slightly 
more  of  an  opportunist.  The  fringe 
manufacturer  has  to  take  a  very  short 
position.  Thus  in  a  rising  market  the 
large  manufacturer  is  able  to  main¬ 
tain  lower  prices  than  the  “little  fel¬ 
low,”  who  has  to  buy  for  immediate 
conversion  and  sale,  and  who  there¬ 
fore  must  base  his  price  u(Km  replace¬ 
ment  costs  in  a  rising  market.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  declining  market, 
the  small  operator  is  the  first  one  to 
cut  prices. 

Normally,  the  clothing  manufactur¬ 
er’s  investment  of  capital  demands 
that  his  business  be  stable.  His  stock 
turn  is  not  rapid.  He  has  little  tend- 
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ency  to  panic,  and  is  content  to  see  his 
retail  outlets  operate  in  a  sane, 
moderate  manner. 

Though  there  is  little  it  any  specu¬ 
lation  in  the  market,  there  is  an  effort 
to  get  the  retailer  to  place  orders  as 
a  hedge  to  cover  the  manufacturer. 
The  opinion  was  voiced  that  at  the 
mill  level  there  has  been  speculation, 
and  the  mills  have  put  the  manufac¬ 
turers  in  a  position  where  they  felt 
obliged  to  pressure  the  retailer.  He, 
however,  has  not  “bitten.” 

Next  spring’s  clothing  lines  possi¬ 
bly  will  reflect  manufacturers’  at¬ 
tempts  to  condense  their  assortments. 
There  is  no  real  need  for  the  full 
number  of  styles  now  on  lines,  and 
manufacturers  will  confine  the  use 
of  their  yardage  to  their  best-selling 
items,  to  reduce  manufacturing  costs 
and  enable  them  to  ship  quickly. 
.\lso,  on  individual  styles,  certain  re¬ 
finements  and  details  may  be  deleted. 

In  men’s  furnishings,  there  has  been 
some  scare  buying,  but  it  has  been 
spotty.  For  example,  such  activity  has 
been  noted  in  Cleveland  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  in  parts  of  the  South. 
On  the  other  hand,  Atlanta,  in  the 
heart  of  the  South,  has  reported  no 
indication  of  it,  nor  have  Texas  or 
Louisiana,  or  the  northwestern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

There  has  been  no  run  on  shirts— 
no  rush  even  to  buy  low-end  shirts. 
In  general,  the  workingman  is  not 
hoard-buying;  the  activity  is  rather  in 
the  luxury  items.  In  sportswear,  how¬ 
ever,  consumer  reaction  has  been  felt 
on  the  staples,  not  on  fashion  goods. 

The  only  shortages  anticipated  for 
the  current  season  are  those  in  nylon. 
There  will  be  less  distress  goods 
around  to  be  picked  up  at  a  price. 

In  broad  woven  cottons,  the  price 
has  gone  up  sharply,  but  at  the  time 
of  the  discussion  it  was  tending  to 
level  off. 

Some  manufacturers  had  gone  out 
previously  and  bought  rather  heavily 
on  cotton  goods  on  the  basis  of  a 
rumor  of  a  short  cotton  crop.  How¬ 
ever,  retail  activity  did  not  support 
their  action. 

Knit  goods  lines  have  gone  up  in 
price  and  been  withdrawn— repeated¬ 
ly.  The  opinion  was  advanced  that 


this  has  been  a  bid  for  higher  price 
ceilings  in  the  event  of  price  control. 

As  regards  the  over-all  situation  in 
men’s  merchandise,  one  merchandiser 
said  that  should  a  full-scale  general 
war  ensue,  he  expected  that  everything 
woidd  become  in  short  supply,  just 
the  same  as  last  time.  Cotton,  nylon, 
wool— all  would  be  scarce  for  civilian 
uses.  With  the  present  situation  he 
does  not  anticipate  any  such  develop¬ 
ment.  Another  man,  however,  brought 
out  the  pertinent  point  that  there  is 
the  possibility  in  the  present  situation 
that  certain  artificial  shortages  may  be 
created,  as  for  example  a  shortage  in 
low-count,  low-weight  cloths,  if  mills 
all  shift  toward  making  the  more  ex- 
|)ensive  cloths  which  yield  them  a 
longer  profit. 

.\sked  what  they  woidd  ilo  if  scare 
buying  by  consumers  did  later  develop 
in  the  men’s  departments,  some  mer¬ 
chandisers  said  they  coultl  not  ilo  any¬ 
thing  much  about  it,  and  probably 
would  not  try  to  iliscourage  it.  How¬ 
ever,  one  man  took  an  opposite  view, 
stated  that  hoarding  or  panic  buying 
only  comes  out  of  later  sales  for  the 
department,  and  upsets  its  even  opera¬ 
tion.  He  said  his  store  definitely 
would  iliscourage  scare  buying. 

The  consensus  was  against  any 
sjieculative  ordering  by  retailers  at  the 
present  time.  “Definitely,  buy  only 
against  sales,”  insisted  one  merchan¬ 
diser.  However,  he  conceded,  shoidd  a 
true  shortage  occur  later,  then  it 
would  be  advisable  to  cover  the  lower 
price  lines  of  the  major  classifications, 
like  men’s  white  shirts.  Even  if  the 
store  should  have  to  pay  more  by  wait¬ 
ing  for  that  time  to  lay  in  stock,  the 
cost  prices  would  be  the  same  as  coiu- 
|)etition  would  be  paying.  In  men’s 
furnishings,  the  small  manufacturer  is 
the  one  that  presses  the  retailer  to 
buy;  the  big  manufacturer  counsels 
caution. 

Boys'  Clothing.  I  here  is  very  little  ac 
tivity  on  boys’  clothing  at  present,  and 
no  reported  tendency  to  scare  buying 
by  consumers.  If  and  when  shortages 
occur,  they  juobably  will  parallel  gen¬ 
erally  the  possible  future  develojiment 
of  shortages  in  men’s  merchandise,  as 
they  will  reflect  conditions  in  the  same 


primary  markets. 

Shoes.  Business  has  been  very  good; 
delivery  is  dependable.  Prices  have 
been  advanced  generally,  but  the  [irice 
increases  are  considered  justified  since 
leather  and  machinery  have  gone  up 
in  price. 

Piece  Goods.  For  piece  gocxls  mer¬ 
chandisers  this  is  a  period  of  “watch¬ 
ful  waiting.”  Supply  of  fabrics  ap 
pears  to  be  adequate  in  terms  of  pre 
sent  piece  goods  volume.  Deliveries 
of  print  cotton  cloths  are  not  as  good 
as  might  be,  but  this  is  liecause  ot 
large  orders  on  hand. 

There  have  been  price  increases, 
some  justified,  but  many  of  them  di¬ 
rectly  the  result  of  buyers  crowding 
the  markets  for  goods  beyond  their 
needs. 

Miscellaneous  Classifications.  The 

notions  market  became  unstable  in 
early  August.  For  example,  a  leading 
scissors  house  had  increased  the  prices 
on  all  its  shears  with  the  exception  of 
pinking  shears. 

Luggage  price  increases  of  15  [lei 
cent  to  20  per  cent  were  anticipated  by 
the  merchandisers  questioned. 

Probably  small  leather  goods  will 
remain  fairly  stable  in  price  and  in 
supply.  In  this  goods,  strippings  are 
used,  and  so  long  as  larger  leather 
items  are  being  made,  the  supply  of 
strippings  is  likely  to  be  adet|uate. 

Recently  typewriter  manufacturers 
raised  prices.  Used  sample  tyjjewriters 
had  disappeared,  and  this  was  a 
healthy  change  for  the  business. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  situation  which  prevailed  during 
the  last  war  will  duplicate  itself  so 
rapidly  this  time  on  jiens,  pencils,  and 
wallets. 

Just  before  the  Korean  situation  de¬ 
veloped,  tallow  was  selling  for  fom 
cents  a  pound.  Subsequently  it  went 
iqj  to  ten  cents.  On  August  15  it  was 
eight  cents.  This  undoubtedly  will 
affect  the  price  of  soap. 

War  requirements  definitely  will 
affect  the  supply  of  facial  tissues. 
Most  big  suppliers  will  not  take  com¬ 
mitments  over  30  days.  Prices  have 
moved  up. 

{Continued  on  page  26) 
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FEAR  OF  SHORTAGES  SHOWS 
IN  BUYING  AT  ALL  LEVELS 


l^^ANV  qualified  jjeople  are  con- 
vinced  that  the  American  econo¬ 
my  for  an  indefinite  period  is  certain 
to  be  a  war  economy,  whether  for  act¬ 
ual  war  participation  or  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  our  national  defense.  In  either 
case,  military  requirements  will  be 
stepjjed  up,  and  civilian  supply  will 
be  stepped  down  correspondingly,  un¬ 
less  the  already  phenomenal  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  of  the  country  can  be 
rapidly  expanded  to  take  on  the  added 
load. 

Although  military  requirements 
have  not  yet  shown  themselves  except 
on  a  minor  scale,  their  development 
will  gather  momentum.  Already  the 
psychological  impact  has  been  consid¬ 
erable.  The  result  has  been  increased 
buying  and  order-placing  at  all  levels 
and  in  a  wide  range  of  products.  Each 
purchaser,  of  course,  thinks  of  his  own 
buying  as  “provident,”  and  of  the 
other  fellow’s  as  “panic.” 

The  initial  wave  of  stocking  up  on 
the  part  of  consumers  seems  to  have 
subsided  considerably  in  most  sections 
of  the  country,  but  purchasing  has  re¬ 
mained  at  a  high  level.  All  nylon  mer¬ 


chandise,  but  esj>ecially  hosiery,  wool¬ 
en  goods  and  household  items  such  as 
television  sets,  ratlios,  refrigerators, 
and  electric  appliances,  have  notably 
reflected  the  consumer’s  conviction 
that  delay  means  scarcity  and  higher 
prices. 

In  the  first  reaction  to  the  news 
from  Korea,  some  retail  stores  bore 
down  heavily  on  their  order  pads. 
One  hosiery  company  reports  that  the 
Monday  morning  after  the  Korean  in¬ 
volvement  brought  in  a  flood  of  orders, 
which  if  filled  would  have  completely 
wiped  out  their  entire  nylon  backlog 
built  up  over  a  period  of  four  and  a 
half  months  of  24-hour-a-day  opera¬ 
tion.  This  manufacturer  immediately 
went  on  a  temporary  allotment  basis, 
meanwhile  assuring  his  customers  that 
there  would  be  sufficient  nylon  hosiery 
to  meet  stores’  normal  neetls.  Manu¬ 
facturers  in  various  other  lines  claim 
to  have  orders  against  their  production 
for  months  ahead,  and  some  lines  have 
been  closed  to  further  ordering  for 
either  a  definite  or  an  indefinite 
period. 

In  most  instances,  however,  steppetl- 


up  ordering  by  stores  has  not  been  in; 
the  nature  of  hoarding,  but  has  l)eeaN 
the  result  of  an  honest  attem|)t  toi 
gauge  their  needs  on  the  basis  of  in. 
creasetl  consumer  demand.  The  basi^ 
concept  of  gootl  merchandising  is  to 
have  the  merchandise  the  customer 
wants  when  she  wants  it— ainl  if  she 
wants  an  increased  quantity,  most 
merchants  consider  it  part  of  their 
obligation  to  provide  it. 

With  the  concept  of  service  to  the 
customer  no  one  can  find  fault.  How¬ 
ever,  merchants  will  be  w'ell  advised  to  ; 
be  sure  that  their  ordering  is  in  true, 
relation  to  reasonable  demand  and. 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  How¬ 
ever  tempting  may  be  the  prosjiect  of; 
beating  an  anticipated  price  rise,  or  of 
getting  in  a  better  position  to  satisfyi*- 
tlemand  than  one’s  competitors,  soundl  j 
merchandising  is  not  a  warehousin|j 
operation.  The  pace  of  turnover  of  a,  - 
department’s  investment  is  the  pulses' 
beat  by  which  its  health  may  be  jiulged.^ 

Even  some  of  the  most  staple  mer¬ 
chandise  carries  an  element  of  dangert 
that  demand  may  shift. 

No  merchant  is  on  record  as  having- 
failed  in  business  because  he  boughti 
lor  his  true  needs;  but  the  number  (d 
those  who  have  plunged— and  miK 
judged  their  distance  or  tlirection— are< 
legion. 


PRICE  RISES  PRE-DATE  KOREA 


1T7E  are  all'  Korea-minded  right 
now,  and  it  is  easy  to  pin  the 
current  inflationary  trend  on  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  that  little  country  which  is 
playing  so  unaccustomed  a  part  in  our 
affairs  today.  However,  there  was  an 
uptrend  in  prices  starting  in  April;  it 
has  only  been  accelerated  of  late.  Av¬ 
erage  prices,  in  general,  both  in  the 
retail  and  the  primary  markets,  hit  a 
peak  in  summer,  1949,  and  then  sub¬ 
sided  slowly  for  a  year,  at  which  time 
they  became  well  stabilized.  It  was 
not  until  the  Spring  of  1950  that  high 
consumer  incomes  and  generally  good 
business  again  started  prices  moving 
slowly  upward.  A  second  attempt  at 
stability  occurred  in  mid-June,  but 
late  that  month,  with  the  outbreak  in 
Korea,  sharp  upward  movements  of 
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prices  took  place  which  were  similar 
to  those  experienced  in  1941.  That 
part  of  the  increase  in  consumer  prices 
through  June,  reflects  not  the  Korean 
situation,  but  a  salutary  upturn  in  our 
national  economy  after  1949’s  minor 
slump.  A  portion  of  the  increase  since 
June  also  must  be  laid  to  the  same 
healthy  cause,  for  the  national  econo¬ 
my  certainly  has  maintained  its  tone. 
The  spring  of  1950  saw  rises  in  com¬ 
modity  prices  in  primary  markets, 
affecting  all  classes  of  goods.  These 
prices,  too,  have  jumped  sharply  since 
)une.  Since  early  that  month,  the  im¬ 
ported  commodities  have  taken  par¬ 
ticularly  large  leaps  (rubber;  wool 
tops).  The  prices  of  imported  domes¬ 
tic  commodities  also  have  zoomed  of 
late  —  cotton,  textiles,  steel,  certain 


non-ferrous  metals,  fuels,  variouii 
building  materials. 

Manufacturers  are  operating  on  the? 
assumption  that  prices  are  going  to  1)« 
much  higher  before  they’re  lower.  : 
Some  price  boosts  by  mamdactuiers^ 
too,  undoubtedly  are  due  to  their  de¬ 
sire  to  establish  a  higher  price  leveb 
for  themselves  as  quickly  as  possible, 
in  anticipation  of  price  control.  Opin¬ 
ion  differs  w'idely  as  to  what  date 
might  be  the  retroactive  point  for  such 
controls  when  and  if  imposed.  Some- 
believe  it  shoidtl  predate  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  Korea;  others  contend  ; 
that  this  would  involve  undue  hard-  , 
ship  in  too  many  instances,  due  to  i 
subsequent  rises  in  pnKluction  costs, 
and  that  a  roll-back  to  a  level  nearer- 
the  effective  date  of  the  controls,  or  as 
of  the  date  of  announcement,  would 
be  more  workable. 
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FABRIC  SERVICEABILITY 


^  I'his  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  short 
articles  to  be  run  in  the  Merchandising 
Division  Monthly  on  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  serviceability  and  care  of 
fabrics.  In  recent  years  the  increasing 
variety  of  synthetic  fibers,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  blends,  and  the  application  of 
new  finishing  and  dyeing  and  printing 
techniques,  has  vastly  complicated  the 
whole  fabric  picture  for  retailer,  con¬ 
sumer,  and  the  cleaning  industry.  The 
retailer,  and  more  particularly  the  buy¬ 
er,  is  a  key  person  in  resolving  the  re¬ 
sulting  confusions.  He  is  in  a  position 
to  translate  to  manufacturers  the  in¬ 
terests  and  desires  of  his  customers,  and 
to  offer  to  consumers  dependable  fab¬ 
rics  and  information  about  their  care. 

Fugitive  Colors  in  Pure  Silks.  All  in¬ 
dications  point  to  a  big  Fall  season 
in  pure  silk  fabrics  with  colorful 
sheer  prints  and  shantungs  at  the  top 
of  the  best  seller  lists.  While  these 
fabrics  will  figure  prominently  in 
ready-to-wear  and  piece  goods  sales 
volume  in  the  coming  months  some  of 
this  business  may  be  lost  in  returns 
and  adjustments  if  steps  are  not  taken 
to  warn  customers  about  the  service 
limitations  of  pure  silk  and  the  speciaf 
care  they  require. 

The  most  common  complaint  is 
fugitive  colors.  This  is  particulqrly 
true  of  the  brilliant  shades,  many  of 
which  fade  very  quickly  in  sunlight 
and  bleed  readily  when  wet.  It  is 
essential  that  all  such  garments  be 
w'orn  with  dress  shields  as  protection 
against  perspiration  damage  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  water  in 
any  form  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  fabric. 

While  drycleaning  is  recommended 
as  the  only  safe  method  of  cleaning 
silk  garments,  the  result  may  not  be  in 
all  cases  satisfactory.  Where  water  is 
required  in  the  treatment  of  many 
types  of  spots  and  stains,  fugitive 
colors  prevent  a  thorough  cleaning  of 
these  garments. 

Authorities  on  silk  dyeing  and  fin¬ 
ishing  methods  say  that  most  fabrics 
can  be  dyed  or  printed  so  as  to  obtain 
a  reasonable  degree  of  color  service¬ 
ability.  They  claim,  however,  that  the 


difficulties  consumers  and  cleaners  en¬ 
counter  with  silk  fabrics  as  they  are 
produced  totiay  stems  from  the  buyer’s 
failure  to  specify  the  service  qualities 
tlesired.  Buying  with  an  eye  for  serv'- 
iceability  as  well  as  fashion  interest, 
they  recommend,  is  the  most  effective 
way  dyers  and  finishers  can  be  made  to 
improve  the  service  characteristics  of 
silk  or  any  other  finished  cloth. 

Meanwhile,  retailers  can  minimize 
complaints  and  returns  by  giving  their 
customers  the  information  they  should 
have  on  the  use  and  care  of  pure  silk 
dresses. 

Caution  Urged  on  Metallic  Gold  Prints. 

High  up  on  the  Fall  color  card  is  gold. 
Gold  in  prints  and  solids,  gold  in 
plaids  and  brocades,  gold  just  about 
everywhere.  But  all  is  not  golden  as 
far  as  serviceability  is  concerned.  The 
National  Institute  of  Cleaning  &  Dye¬ 
ing  and  independent  commercial  lab¬ 
oratories  report  that  metallic  gold 
prints  cannot  withstand  even  one  dry- 
cleaning. 

Fabrics  utilizing  Dobeckmun  yarn 
of  gold  colored  aluminum  in  strijies, 
plaids,  or  brocaded  patterns  are  not 
likely  to  figure  in  any  complaints,  for 
this  yarn  is  stable  in  all  conditions  of 
use.  It  will  not  change  color  anti  has 
good  tensile  strength.  C^oated  metallic 
yarns  too  shoidd  not  prove  a  cause  for 
conq^laint  but  if  uncoated  or  if  the 
coating  provides  little  protection 
against  color  change,  {jerspiration  will 
corrode  the  metal  to  a  greenish  color 
or  the  yarn  will  become  dark  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  atmospheric  conditions. 

But  the  big  complaint  with  metallic 
gold  this  Fall  will  be  in  prints.  In 
these,  pulverized  metal  is  mixed  with 
a  lacquer  binder  and  applied  to  the 
fabric  in  several  ways.  Some  designs 
are  hand  painted  but  mostly  they  are 
mechanically  printed  by  a  roller  or 
silk  screen  method.  In  either  case,  the 
lacquer  dries  out  in  drycleaning  caus¬ 
ing  numerous  cracks  to  form  through¬ 
out  the  designs.  In  some  cases,  the 
condition  leads  to  a  chipping  off  of 
the  design  or  actual  loss  of  portions  of 


the  pattern. 

So  far  the  situation  seems  to  l>e  gen¬ 
eral  and  caution  is  recommended  in 
handling  any  of  these  metalli/ed 
cloths. 

Not  All  "Permanent"  Pleats  Are. 

From  all  reports  pleats  will  go  into 
the  Fall  fashion  season  witli  about 
the  same  popidarity  they  have  en¬ 
joyed  this  past  year,  but  with  fewer 
claims  of  permanency,  .\lthough  the 
current  trend  of  pleated  fashions 
started  off  with  broad  claims  of  their 
durability  in  wear  and  cleaning,  ex¬ 
perience  has  since  established  that 
only  100  per  cent  nylon  fabrics  can  l)e 
made  truly  permanent.  Because  of  the 
heat  setting  properties  of  nylon,  pleats 
can  be  set  in  the  fabric  |jermanently 
and  remain  intact  even  after  many 
launderings. 

But  in  all  other  fabrics,  including 
blends  of  nylon  with  other  fibers, 
pleats  are  not  |)ermanent  in  the  sense 
of  the  term  in  which  it  is  otherwise 
generally  used.  Most  pleated  fabrics 
are  affected  by  any  wetting  out  w'ith 
water  although  in  blends  of  nylon  and 
acetate  the  resistance  of  pleats  to  wet¬ 
ting  is  improved. 

Aware  of  the  general  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  being  made  by  pleaters  and 
others  concerning  the  permanency  of 
pleated  fabrics,  the  Pleaters,  Stitchers, 
and  Embroiderers  .Association  recently 
issued  a  warning  to  its  members  to 
avoid  exaggerated  claims  of  service¬ 
ability.  The  same  warning  shoidd  be 
heeded  by  retail  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  departments. 

New  Type  Fume-Inhibitor  for  Acetates. 

Retailers  long  have  been  concerned 
about  losses  due  to  stock  markdowns 
and  returns  due  to  the  fume-fading  of 
acetate  and  acetate-blend  fabrics  dyed 
in  blue  or  the  blue-component  colors 
(tan,  gray,  purple,  etc.).  Partial  fume- 
inhibitors  have  been  available  for 
some  time;  in  general  the  effectiveness 
of  these  does  not  outlast  the  first  dry- 
cleaning.  .-Also,  unfortunately,  fadeo- 
meter  tests  have  shown  that  these  in¬ 
hibitors  adversely  affect  the  light-fast¬ 
ness  of  the  fabric  colors. 

Recently,  a  new,  improved  type  of 
inhibitor  has  been  made  available,  and 
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ST.  LOUIS 

Suburban  store  reports:  “Summerweight  gabardines  $43.75  to  $48.75, 
account  for  about  a  fourth  of  the  suit  business.  AU-wool  tropicals  are 
about  29%,  selling  beet  at  $39.75.  “palm  beach  company  rayon- 
mohair  NYLON  BLEND  SUITS  AT  $27.75,  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  REMAINDER 
(45%).” 

BALTIMORE 

Summer  suit  sales  in  this  Baltimore  store  are  as  follows:  Tropical 
worsteds  36%;  all-rayon  33%,  palm  beach  16%,  palm  beach  com¬ 
pany  BLENDED  FABRIC  SUITS  9%,  lightweight  gabardines  6%. 
Another  Baltimore  store  reports  summer  suit  sales  in  percentage  as 
follows:  Rayons  40%,  tropical  worsteds  20%,  palm  beach*  suits 
15%,  PALM  beach  company  BLENDED  FABRIC  SUITS  20%,  FOR  A  TOTAL 
OF  35%,  lightweight  gabardines  5%. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Using  100  as  the  base  hgure,  clothing  buyer  furnishes  this  break¬ 
down:  Of  every  100  regular  summer  suits  now  selling.  60  are  tropical 
worsteds,  10  are  rayons,  20  are  palm  beach  company  blended 
fabric  suits,  5  ARE  PALM  BEACH  SUITS  and  5  are  summer  weight 
worsted  gabardines. 

MEMPHIS 

About  25  out  of  each  100  regular  summer  suits  sold  at  this  Memphis 
store  are  tropical  worsted  the  suit  department  head  estimates. 
Gabardines  account  for  some  10%,  and  all-rayons  about  15%  of  sales. 

PALM  BEACH  COMPANY  BLENDED  FABRIC  SUITS.  INCLUDING  PALM 
BEACH  SUITS,  ACCOUNT  FOR  MOST  OF  THE  OTHER  50%  OF  SALES. 

DES  MOINES 

Percentages  of  summer  suit  sales,  reports  president  of  this  men’s  wear 
store  run  like  this:  Tropical  worsteds  40%,  palm  beach  company 
BLENDED  FABRIC  SUITS  30%,  AND  PALM  BEACH  SUITS  25%.  The  Other 
5%  of  sales  is  confined  to  rayons. 

Another  clothing  store:  40%  Tropical  worsteds,  palm  beach  com¬ 
pany  BLENDED  fabric  SUITS  25%,  and  PALM  BEACH  SUITS  25%,  10% 
miscellaneous. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Merchandiser  of  department  store  states 

top  sellers  among  the  lightweight  suits  are  cotton-nylon-rayon  mix¬ 
ture  suit  at  $25.50,  and  the  palm  beach  suit  at  $27.50  still  is  well 

ACCEPTED.  NYLON  ADDED  TO  PALM  BEACH  SUIT  MAKES  IT  MORE 
DURABLE  AND  WRINKLES  LESS. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

PALM  BEACH  SUITS  and  similar  types  plus  all-wool  tropical  have  con¬ 
stituted  APPROXIMATELY  80%  OF  THE  TOTAL  SALES  IN  THIS  WASH¬ 
INGTON  men’s  wear  STORE. 

Another  Washington  store  lists  palm  beach,  tropical  worsted  and 
all-rayon  suits  as  the  three  best  sellers. 


CHICAGO 

One  of  Chicago’s  leading  downtown  department  stores  reports  trop¬ 
ical  worsteds,  including  palm  beach  company  blended  fabric  suits 
ACCOUNT  FOR  40%  of  CURRENT  VOLUME,  with  40%  going  to  Summer- 
Weight  gabardines  and  20%  TO  rayons  including  palm  beach  suits. 

Another  Loop  department  store  reports  about  50  summer 

suits  out  of  100  sold  in  early  summer  are  tropical  worsted,  balance 
IS  DIVIDED  thus:  PALM  BEACH  30;  rayon  cords  10;  cottons  5,  and  lin¬ 
ens  5. 

NEW  ORLEANS 

PALM  BEACH  AND  suNFROST  SUITS  ARE  AHEAD,  with  rayoDs  and  wool 
tropicals  next  in  that  order,  states  the  clothing  buyer  of  this  out¬ 
standing  New  Orleans  store. 

DALLAS 

At  men’s  store,  60  percent  of  the  volume  during  June  was 

on  tropical  worsteds,  and  the  best  price  was  $50.00.  palm  beach 
COMPANY  SUITS  PRICED  FROM  $27  tO  $45  ACCOUNTED  FOR  ABOUT  35 
PERCENT  OF  THE  VOLUME,  and  5  percent  was  on  rayon  and  nylon  cord 
at  $25.50. 

ATLANTA 

Men’s  Wear  division  of^^^^^H  Department  Store  has  not  been 
able  to  get  nearly  enough  palm  beaches  and  reported  the  new 
FABRICS  AS  “sensational.” 

Department  Store  reports  palm  beach  has  been  in  big 

DEMAND,  AND  THE  MEN’S  DEPARTMENT  CAN’T  KEEP  ENOUGH  IN  STOCK. 

Rayon  cords  make  up  about  40%  of  the  volume,  with  the  rest  di¬ 
vided  BETWEEN  PALM  BEACH  TYPES  WHICH  ARE  IN  SECOND  PLACE, 
and  tropicals  selling  from  $33.50  up. 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

At  Department  Store,  rayon  cords  are  running  10  percent 

of  lightweight  summer  suit  sales;  all-cottons,  a  bare  one  piercent,  and 
linens  getting  no  calls,  palm  beach  is  leading  the  field;  all-wool 
tropicals  second,  and  rayon  cords  third  in  sales  volume. 
palm  beach  is  the  cloth  leader,  followed  by  rayon  cords  and  all- 
wool  tropicals,  at  another  Charleston  department  store. 


WOViN  ar  COODALL-SANfORD.  INC.  ONIV 


PaSn'Beack 

COMPANY 
CINCINNATI  2.  OHIO 

#Reg.  T.  M..  Goodall-Sanford.  Inc.  Rayon,  mohair  and  nylon  in  moat  atyles. 
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three  influential  organizations.  Silk  & 
Rayon  Dyers  and  Finishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  National  Federation  of  Textiles, 
and  Textile  Distributors  Institute, 
Inc.,  are  actively  sponsoring  its  use. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  type  of  inhib¬ 
itor  lasts  for  three  washings  or  three 
dry-cleanings.  Fadeoineter  tests  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  is  no  adverse  effect  on 
light-fastness  whatever. 

Three  chemical  companies*  are 


manufacturing  the  inhibitor,  and 
upon  request  they  will  gladly  instruct 
any  dyer,  finisher,  or  converter  in  its 
application  to  fabrics.  .At  the  time  of 
writing,  between  15  and  20  dyers  had 
qualified  to  process  fabrics  in  this  way. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  market  cost 
price  of  treated  fabrics  is  increased  by 
only  about  one  cent  per  yard.  So 
slight  an  increase  in  cost  should  not 
preclude  the  inhibitor’s  use,  from  the 
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Coons  Will  Address  Clothing  Men. 

Retailers,  particularly  those  in  the 
men’s  and  boys’  clothing  field,  are  in¬ 
vited  and  urged  to  attend  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Clothing  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York,  October  9  to  11. 

Robert  B.  Coons,  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  at  Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  New 
York  City,  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group,  will  be 
one  of  three  who  will  present  the 
retail  p>oint  of  view  at  a  joint  panel 
meeting  of  retailers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  on  Tuesday,  October  10,  at  8  p.m. 
The  other  retail  members  are  Benja¬ 
min  Projan  of  Hanny’s,  Phoenix,  and 
Peter  B.  Juster  of  Juster  Bros.,  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

Also  of  special  interest  to  retailers 
will  be  the  Alteration  Clinic,  at  2:30 
on  Wednesday,  October  1 1 .  Outstand¬ 
ing  experts  in  production  and  design¬ 
ing  will  detail  the  most  economic 
methods  of  alteration  and  will  answer 
questions  from  the  floor.  The  clinic 
will  be  developed  along  three  lines: 
(1)  The  selection  of  models  suitable 
to  the  build  of  the  individual  custom¬ 
er  (a  slide  showing).  (2)  Examples  of 
the  type  of  garment  models  which 
should  not  be  altered.  (3)  How  to 
alter  garments  economically  when  al¬ 
teration  is  necessary. 

Other  features  of  the  convention 
will  include  discussion  of  the  outlook 
for  Spring,  1951,  economic  conditions 
in  the  piece  goods  industry,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  in  the  clothing  in- 

•E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Warwick 
Chemical  Co.,  Jacques-W'olf  &  Co. 


dustry,  and  many  other  stimulating 
subjects. 

.Although  a  charge  is  made  for 
luncheon  and  dinner  meetings,  there 
is  no  charge  for  the  convention  and 
industry  sessions. 

Trachtenberg  on  Boys'  Standord  Jury 

David  P.  Trachtenberg,  Boys’  Buyer 
of  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  has 
accepted  membership  on  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  for  Boys’  Bcxly  Meas¬ 
urement  Standard— C  S  1 55  -  50.  This 
Standing  Committee  was  set  up  when 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
decided  to  establish  a  commercial 
standard,  and  the  Committee’s  chief 
function  is  to  pass  upon  proposals  for 
revision  of  the  standard.  It  also  in¬ 
terprets  the  text  of  the  standard  if  at 
any  time  there  is  uncertainty  of  the 
intent  of  any  requirement.  Members 
assist  in  promoting  observance  of  the 
standard,  and  in  reporting  its  effect  on 
the  welfare  of  the  industry. 

The  purpose  of  the  Standard,  which 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  decision  to  publish,  is  to 
establish  standard  size  designations, 
and  body  measurements,  for  the  sizing 
of  boys’  ready-to-wear  clothing,  to 
guide  those  engaged  in  protlucing,  or 
preparing  specifications  for,  ready-to- 
wear  garments  and  patterns.  Another 
purpose  is  to  recommend  methotls  of 
determining  lengths  of  slacks— inseam, 
outseam  and  true  rise  measurements 
corresponding  with  the  body  measure¬ 
ments.  A  detailed  explanation  of  the 
Standard,  giving  the  specific  measure¬ 
ments  to  be  used  in  sizing  garments. 


garment  manufacturers’  standpomi; 
still  it  is  questionable  whether  many 
of  them  will  take  on  even  so  slight  an 
addition  to  cost  unless  retailers  insist 
that  they  do  so.  Those  organizations 
interested  in  seeing  the  problem  of 
fume-fading  conquered  or  at  least 
minimized,  hope  that  buyers  will  insist 
that  manufacttirers  use  only  such  ace¬ 
tate  fabrics  as  have  been  adeqtiately 
fume-inhibited. 


can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards,  I’.  S. 
Dept,  of  Commerce,  Washington  25. 

Revision  of  Boys'  Shirt  Standard.  .\ 

revised  Commercial  Standard  for  Bovs’ 
Sports  and  Dress  Shirts  (Woven  Fab¬ 
rics)  Size  Measurements  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  boys’  shirt  industry,  and 
will  go  into  effect  July  1,  1951.  The 
standard,  number  CS 14-51,  is  a  revis¬ 
ion  of  the  earlier  Standard  CS  14-43. 

This  shirt  standard  is  based  on  the 
“height-weight”  system  of  boys’  bmly 
measurement  sizing.  Basing  garment 
measurements  on  a  standard  system  of 
body  measurements  means  that  the 
various  segments  of  the  boys  apparel 
industry  can  coordinate  their  sizing, 
and  present  a  common  terminology 
for  size  to  the  consumer. 

Printed  copies  of  Commercial  Stantl- 
ard  CS  14-51  will  be  available  soon. 
I'hey  can  be  sectired  by  writing  to  the 
CommcKlity  Standards  Division,  Office 
of  Industry  and  Commerce,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C. 

Home  Fashion  Time  Event.  Home 
Fashion  Time,  an  annual  nationwide 
presentation  of  new  style  trends  and 
ideas  in  homefurnishings,  is  schedtiled 
this  year  for  the  week  of  September  25 
to  30.  With  a  view'  to  helping  retailers 
who  desire  to  tie  in,  the  August  issue 
of  Promotion  Exchange,  issued  by 
NRDGA’s  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
contained  a  full  detailing  of  the  plans 
for  this  event. 

In  1948,  Home  Fashion  Time  was 
centered  in  New  York  and  its  environs. 

{Continued  on  page  34) 
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^tvujL^eeuL  finishes  add  distinctive  beauty  and  lasting 
durability  to  the  cobwebby  sheerness  of  fine  hosiery  .  .  . 
more  alluring  .  .  .  more  appealing— a  film  of  protection 
for  extra  resistance  to  snags,  runs,  spots  and  pulls. 
^uAa^eou.  means  hosiery  that  is  more  *^uAAble, 
more  %€au. tiful ! 


T  E  X  M  L  E  FINISHES 

lay.  U.  S.  A.  and  Conado 


SUiOlLER  BROS.,  INC.  •  Manufacturers  of  Soaps.  Softeners,  Sulpiionateil  Oils  and  Ftnislies  •  Coiis  &  WestnoreiaRd  Sts.,  Ptuia.  34,  Pa.  •  St  CatirariRes,  Ont.  Can. 


SERVING  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  SINCE  1907 

3S 


stores 


■MERCHANDISING  DIVISION  MONTHLY  (eontinued)- 


Encouraged  by  success  on  this  tenta¬ 
tive  scale.  Home  Fashions  League,  Inc. 
expanded  it  to  national  scojje  last 
year,  co-sponsored  by  29  key  trade  as¬ 
sociations  and  a  representative  roster 
of  manufacturers  in  the  home  furnish¬ 
ings  industries.  Advertising,  publicity, 
museum  shows,  radio,  and  TV— all 
are  employed  in  dramatizing  the  style 
trend  story,  to  arouse  consumer  inter¬ 
est  and  stimidate  sales  desire  for  home 
gocxls  to  “Enjoy  Living  at  Home.” 
The  objective  of  the  event  is  to  make 
consumers  fashion-conscious  rather 
than  price-conscious. 

The  League  suggests  that  stores  un¬ 
dertake  to  tie  in  with  specially  planned 
features,  such  as  an  "open  house” 
evening,  special  information  films, 
make-it-yourself  demonstrations,  and 
decorator  advisory  service. 

•Additional  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Home  Fashions  League, 
Inc.,  441  Madison  .Avenue,  New  York. 

Look  Magazine  on  Men's  Wear. 

Stimidation  of  clothes  consciousness 
among  men  is  expected  as  a  result 
of  Look  .Magazine’s  embarking  upon 
a  series  of  major  men’s  wear  fea¬ 
tures  scheduled  to  appear  in  every 
issue  of  the  semi-monthly  publication 
throughout  the  remainder  of  1950  and 
to  the  end  of  1951.  Men’s  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  in  new  clothing— their  traditipn- 
al  tendency  to  buy  on  the  basis  of 
need  rather  than  desire— has  had  much 
publicity  in  the  trade  papers  and  in¬ 
dustry  organs.  However,  comparative¬ 
ly  little  has  been  done  from  a  consum¬ 
er  press  angle,  to  influence  the  key  fig¬ 
ure— the  customer  himself. 

Look  plans  to  have  at  least  one  im¬ 
portant  article  with  pictures  in  every 
issue  till  the  end  of  ’51,  some  dealing 
with  style  features,  others  with  certain 
features  of  the  industry  itself.  The 
program  will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  Perkins  H.  Bailey,  Men’s  Wear  Edi¬ 
tor  of  Look  Magazine,  and  Fashion 
Editor  of  Men’s  Wear  Magazine. 

For  example,  features  scheduled  for 
the  immediate  future  will  be:  Septem¬ 
ber  26  issue— The  Growing  Import¬ 
ance  of  Tweed  for  City  Wear;  Octo¬ 
ber  10  issue— Industry  Story  on  Shirts 
and  Ties;  October  24  issue— Style  Story 


on  Hats;  November  7  issue— Footwear 
Industry  Story. 

The  merchandise  in  each  feature 
will  be  from  different  resources.  Look 
will  furnish  names  of  resources  upon 
request,  and  a  complete  promotion  kit. 

RAYMOND  S.  REED  HEADS 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  GROUP 

NRDG.A’s  Home  Furnishings  and 
Appliances  Group  last  month  elected 
as  its  chairman  Raymond  S.  Reed  of 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia. 

In  July  the  Group  had  named  its 
first  full-fledged  board  of  directors, 
comprised  of  representatives  from 
each  of  the  nine  geographical  districts 
and  nine  directors-at-large.  The  newly 
elected  district  directors  are:  Joseph  E. 
Bason,  The  Outlet  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence:  John  C.  Nugent,  Brown  Thom¬ 
son,  Inc.,  Hartford;  William  Schulden- 
frei,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N. 
J.;  Richard  Wolf,  J.  N.  .Adam  Co., 
Buffalo;  Frank  Cavallon,  James  Mc- 
Creery  &  Co.,  New  York;  Charles 
Shaughnessy,  Macy’s,  New  York;  Jack 
Blau,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington: 
William  B.  Cherry,  Hochschild,  Kohn 
&  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Samuel  S.  Hill¬ 
man,  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne: 
W.  B.  .McKelvey,  The  G.  M.  McKelvey 
Co.,  Youngstown;  Frederick  C.  Strodel, 
I'he  Fair,  Chicago;  L.  W.  Stratton, 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Chicago:  George  A. 
Mansfield,  Joske’s  of  Houston;  Harry 
D.  Schmidt,  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Denver;  Sam  Stern,  Thalhimer  Bro¬ 
thers,  Richmond;  A.  E.  Magrish,  Love- 
man,  Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birmingham, 
.Ala.;  Eugene  Lees,  Zions  Cooperative 
Mercantile  Institution,  Salt  Lake  City; 
and  Roy  E.  Thompson,  Lipman, 
Wolfe  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Directors-at-large  include  Milton  S. 
Berman,  .Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn; 
Frank  J.  Bradley,  Mutual  Buying 
Syndicate,  New  York;  Sam  Corenswet, 
Maison  Blanche  Co.,  New  Orleans; 
Fred  H.  Dilg,  Barker  Brothers,  Los 
.Angeles;  Donald  Dugan,  Gimbel 
Brothers,  New  York;  Edwin  C.  Gor¬ 
don,  Strawbridge  &:  Clothier,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Henry  J.  Witte,  Macy’s,  New 
York:  and  Theodore  Corwin,  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.,  New  York. 


Cotton  Goods  Delivery  Terms.  In  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  fact  that  deliveries  of 
textiles  to  the  civilian  trades  may  l)e 
subject  to  interruption  or  delay  as  a 
consequence  of  national  defense  and 
other  essential  Government  retjuire- 
ments,  the  Inthistry  Committee  of  I'he 
Association  ol  Cxjtton  I'extile  Mer¬ 
chants  of  New  York  has  drawn  up  a 
clause  which  it  recommends  that  its 
members  use  to  clarify  and  define  jrrcs- 
ent  responsibility  accepted  for  deliv¬ 
eries.  The  text  follows: 

“Delivery  of  all  or  any  part  of  this 
contract  is  contingent  upon  seller’s 
ability  to  obtain  supplies  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  and  is  further  limited  to  the 
extent  by  which  seller’s  ability  to  ile- 
liver  may  be  affected  by  U.  S.  Ciovern- 
ment  contracts.  In  any  such  event,  the 
rights  of  buyer  and  seller  shall  be  as 
provitled  in  Sections  2  and  .H  ol  .Article 
VI II  of  the  Standard  Cotton  Textile 
Salesnote.” 

PUBLICATIONS 

Fabric  Staples  List.  .A  “never-out”  list 
for  retail  fabric  ilepartinents,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Merchandising  Division, 
will  be  available  in  September.  It  may 
be  hail  free,  upon  request. 

Ready-to-Wear  Sticker.  1  he  Reaily- 
to-Wear  slicker,  illustrated,  for  use  on 
merchantlise  orders,  has  particular  use¬ 
fulness  at  a  time  of 
II  iw  If  I— ■  threatened  short- 

agcs.  Ill  three  years 
hhh aApiM M Stores  have  used 
c—  h*  rmpimtmd,  oyef  halt  H  nulllOII. 

MIMBUk  or  MtOOA  ...  .. 

^  1  he  sticker  is  avail- 

able  at  $3  per  thousand  ($1.75  for 
minimum  quantity  of  500). 

Sportswear  Manual.  I'he  Department¬ 
al  Operating  .Manual,  Sports  .and 
Caslai.  Wf.ar,  recently  published  by 
the  Merchandising  Division,  deals  with 
all  major  phases  of  Sports  and  Casual 
Wear  department  operation  from  the 
standpoint  of  merchandiser  and  buy¬ 
er.  It  is  ideal  for  the  experienced  buyer 
who  wishes  to  brush  up  on  his  systems 
and  techniques,  as  well  as  for  the 
novice  who  stands  in  need  of  initial 
training.  Prices:  Members:  $3.75  (10 
per  cent  discount,  10  or  more).  Non¬ 
members:  $6.00. 
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MILLIONS  of  WOMEN 

are  continuing 
to  learn  that 

BETTER  POSTURE 

is  a  long  step  toward 
better  appearance  and 
physical  efficiency 

CJ^P 

National  Posture  Week 

October  16-21 

12th  edition  of  a  best  seller 
sponsored  since  1939  by  the  makers  of 

CAMP  Scientific  Supports 


National  Posture  Week 
is  a  sound  opportunity 
to  expand  your 
public  relations  program 
for  greater  prestige  and 
good  urill  in  your  community. 


Schedule  The  Event  —  Write  For  Information! 

S.  H.  CAMP  AND  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Scientific  Supports 

OFFICES  IN  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  WINDSOR.  ONTARIO  •  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


STORES 


THE  CASE  rOR  I  IIIA 

ADOPTING  LlfU  NOW 


"O  E  C  E  N  T  international  develop- 
inents  have  Reversed  the  decline 
in  the  price  level  and  caused  an  up¬ 
ward  trend  somewhat  reminiscent  ol 
price  movements  during  1941.  Sharp- 
Iv  increased  sales  in  department  and 
specialty  stores  and  daily  announce¬ 
ments  of  price  increases  by  manufac¬ 
turers  are  ample  evidence  that  we  may 
l>e  endtarking  on  another  inllationary 
|)eri(Hl. 

I’nder  the  circumstances  this  would 
seem  to  be  an  appropriate  time  for 
stores  to  review  their  methods  of  in¬ 
ventory  valuation  and  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  adopting  the  LIFO 
(last  in— first  out)  method  in  order  to 
secure  the  advantages  which  attend 
this  method  during  an  inflationary 
jteriod.  Although  department  stores 
prior  to  1947  were  advised  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Internal  Revenue  that  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  adopt  LIFO, 
there  is  at  present  no  restriction  on  a 
store's  adopting  this  method  of  inven¬ 
tory  valuation  if,  in  its  opinion,  such 
a  course  seems  desirable. 

It  should  be  stated  at  this  point  that 
the  LIFO  method,  in  general,  is  just  as 
applicable  to  small  store  accounting  as 
it  is  to  large  store  accounting  and  the 
advantages  to  be  secured  from  its 
adoption  are,  relatively,  just  as  im¬ 
portant.  Simply  stated,  this  method 
treats  the  most  recent  items  purchased 
as  the  first  to  be  sold.  By  eliminating 
the  “inventory”  profits  from  reported 
income  during  a  period  of  price  in¬ 
flation,  LIFO  gives  a  lower  margin  ol 
profits  on  sales,  lower  taxable  income 
and  a  smaller  balance  sheet  valuation 
of  inventories  than  the  First-In-First 
Out  assumption. 

The  most  compelling  arguments  ad¬ 


By  Raymond  F.  Copes 

General  Manager,  C.ontroUers  C'.ongress 


vanced  for  the  adoption  of  the  LIFO 
method  include  the  following: 

►  The  underlying  accounting  princi¬ 
ple,  viz.,  the  assumption  that  the  last 
goods  purchased  are  the  first  to  be 
sold,  is  no  more  artificial  than  the  con¬ 
ventional  FIFO  principle.  Actually, 
there  is  no  way  to  govern  the  order  of 
sales,  nor  is  it  important.  What  is 
really  being  traced  is  the  flow  of  dol¬ 
lars  through  inventory. 

►  By  eliminating  unrealized  (paper) 
profits  and  paper  losses  through  inven¬ 
tory  inflation  and  deflation,  LIFO 
offers  a  more  realistic  reporting  of 
merchandising  operations  to  manage¬ 
ment,  to  shareholders,  to  the  general 
jjublic,  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue.  In  general,  the  LIFO  system 
tends  to  make  changes  in  inventory 
values  less  violent  and  erratic. 

►  LIFO,  if  used  widely  in  the  dis¬ 
tributive  industries,  would  cushion 
the  impact  of  the  business  cycle 
throughout  the  entire  economy.  One 
of  the  most  distressing  manifestations 
of  past  depressions  has  been  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  inventory  values  which  spread 
back  from  retailers,  through  wholesal¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers.  This  collapse 
has  been  most  severe  because  of  the  in¬ 
flation  of  inventory  values  which  has 
preceded  it.  .\n  accounting  system 
which  smoothes  the  erratic  variations 
in  inventory  values  is,  therefore,  bene¬ 
ficial. 

►  Under  FIFO  the  inclusion  ol  in¬ 
flated  inventories  in  profits  during 
periods  of  rising  prices  results  in  larger 
tax  payments  wdiich  are  recovered  by 
a  corresponding  lower  valuation  on 
the  downswing.  In  so  far  as  LIFO 


woukl  tend  to  level  taxable  net  in¬ 
come  and  tax  payments,  its  use  would 
apjjear  to  give  greater  revenue  stabil¬ 
ity  to  the  government  and  guarantee 
greater  liquidity  to  the  merchant  over 
a  period  of  years. 

►  Under  a  graduated  corporate  tax 
structure  a  company  w'ith  a  stable  rate 
of  operating  profits  over  a  jreriotl  of 
years  will  have  paid  a  lower  aggregate 
tax  than  another  company  earning  the 
same  average  profit,  but  with  reported 
earnings  which  fluctuate  violently 
from  year  to  year.  LIFO  by  alleviat¬ 
ing  one  important  source  of  profit 
fluctuation  brings  an  attendant  reduc¬ 
tion  of  aggregate  tax  liabilities. 

Whether  it  would  be  atlvis:tble  lor  a 
store  to  go  on  LIFO  at  the  present 
time  will  depend  upon  the  taxpayer’s 
appraisal  of  the  future  trend  of  the 
price  level  and  the  likelihood  of  rising 
tax  rates.  There  are  many  indications 
today  of  further  inflation.  Add  to  this 
the  almost  certain  tax  increases  which 
face  us,  together  with  the  probable  re¬ 
enactment  of  an  excess  jirofits  tax,  and 
the  Stop— Look— Listen  signs  are  ap¬ 
parent.  If  these  conditions  become 
part  of  our  long  range  economy  it 
woukl  appear  that  this  is  an  oppor¬ 
tune  time  for  switching  to  the  LIFO 
methwl  of  inventory  valuation.  It 
shoukl  also  be  reemphasized  that  the 
additional  working  capital  which  will 
be  provided  resulting  from  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  unrealized  paj>er  profits  may 
add  materially  to  the  store’s  success. 

As  an  indication  of  how  a  switch  to 
LIFO  in  the  current  year  might  jxjssi- 
bly  affect  substantial  additions  to 
working  capital  and  a  reduction  in  tax 
liabilities  over  the  next  six  years,  the 
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hypothetical  example  shown  here  has 
been  worked  out.  It  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  example  is  predicated  on 
a  total  store  index  basis  and  that  stores 
electing  LIFO  on  a  departmental  basis 
may  find  that  the  LIFO  adjustment 
made  in  this  manner  will  differ  from 
a  LIFO  adjustment  made  according  to 
the  method  used  in  this  illustration. 
Results  will  vary  depending  on  the 
proportion  of  their  inventories  in  the 
various  departmental  groupings  com¬ 
pared  with  the  national  average.  This 
example  is  not  intended  as  a  forecast 
although  certain  assumptions  were 
made  based  on  various  factors  occur¬ 
ring  in  1941-1945  on  the  theory  that 
the  jjeriod  we  are  now  entering  may 
prove  somewhat  similar.  The  hypo¬ 
thetical  increases  shown  in  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  price  index  during 


fiscal  years  1951,  1952  and  1953  closely 
parallel  those  that  actually  occurred 
tluring  the  partially  “controlled”  peri- 
ckI  in  the  early  part  of  World  War  11. 
However,  it  should  be  noticed  that 
tluring  the  years  subsequent  to  1953 
sharp  price  declines  have  been  as¬ 
sumed,  bringing  the  price  level  ol 
1956  to  a  point  below  its  level  in  the 
base  year. 

Under  these  circumstances  of  sharp¬ 
ly  declining  prices  it  has  been  as¬ 
sumed  that  in  these  latter  years  the 
store  showed  no  net  income  despite 
the  effects  of  LIFO  inventory  valua¬ 
tion.  At  this  point  it  should  be  stated 
that  in  the  event  prices  should  decline 
less  rapidly  than  anticipated  in  the 
years  after  1954,  it  is  possible  that 
LIFO  would  result  in  somewhat  high¬ 
er  tax  liabilities  than  FIFO  during 


those  years.  It  is  not  regarded  as  jjrob- 
able,  however,  that  the  tax  savings  ex- 
jjerienced  in  the  first  three  years 
would  be  wiped  out,  particularly  un¬ 
der  the  assumption  of  an  excess  profits 
tax  being  in  effect  in  the  fiscal  years 
of  1951  and  1952. 

The  decision  to  adopt  LIFO  is  one 
which  should  not  be  made  after  five 
minutes  consideration  nor  should  it 
be  made  without  consultation  with  the 
store’s  tax  attorney,  accountants  and 
store  principals.  Once  this  method  has 
been  adopted  permission  must  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  Bureau  liefore  the  con¬ 
ventional  first  in— first  out  method  may 
be  reinstituted,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
such  permission  will  be  readily  forth¬ 
coming.  It  is,  therefore,  a  long  range 
decision  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word. 
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Retailers  and  Consumers  Ui 


ECONOMIC  CONTROLS,  WHEN  THEY  COME, 
MUST  FIND  STORES  AND  THEIR  CUSTOMERS 
WORKING  TOGETHER  FOR  THEIR  MUTUAL 
INTEREST  AND  THE  NATIONAL  WELFARE 


By  Ruth  Ayres 


Mana^iiij;  Direrior.  National  Clonsumer-Retailer  Ck>uncil 


TN  time  of  emergent y  or  war,  the  life 
•*-and  morale  of  the  civilian  jwpula- 
tion  depend  upon  the  continued  flow 
of  necessary  gootls  through  retail  chan¬ 
nels. 

Annually  some  $  1 30, 000,000, 000 
w'orth  of  goods  are  sold  by  retailers  in 
the  United  States.  This  means  that 
something  more  than  half  the  national 
income  is  exchanged  across  the  retail 
counter.  It  is  a  clear  cut  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  the  function  of  retailing  is 
not  isolated,  but  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  whole  economy  and  must  be  af¬ 
fected  by  an  impact  on  that  economy. 

It  is  self  evident  that  the  interests 
of  both  retailers  and  consumers  must 
be  represented  in  determining  gov¬ 
ernment  defense  policies  which  affect 
the  flow  of  goods  to  the  retail  counter 
anti  across  it  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the 
fundamental  interests  of  maintaining 
the  effectiveness  of  the  retail  counter 
are  joint.  During  World  War  II  there 
were  many  occasions  when  this  fact 
was  obscured. 

Now  as  we  prepare  for  another  |ieri- 
od  of  emergency,  we  have  a  magnificent 


opptirtunity  for  coo}>eration  i)etween 
retailers  and  consumers.  Working  to¬ 
gether,  they  can  bring  their  mutual  in¬ 
terest  under  emergency  (omlitions  to 
the  attention  of  government,  always 
retaining,  of  course,  the  opportunity 
for  each  to  state  their  individual 
points  of  view. 

Before  a  cooperative  program  is  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  each  group  must  un- 
tlerstand  the  point  of  view  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  other. 

What  goals  have  the  two  groups  in 
common? 


These  general  aims  are  held  abso¬ 
lutely  in  common.  In  regard  to  s|)e- 
cific  problems,  however,  both  as  to 
timing  and  method,  it  is  inevitable 
and  natural  that  differences  of  ap- 
jrroach  should  develop.  Often,  these 
differences  can  be  adjusted  by  confer¬ 
ence;  at  the  very  least,  conference  will 
provide  a  readier  understanding  of  the 
reasons  for  tlifferences  in  |x>int  of 


►  They  want  to  protect  the  basic 
needs  of  the  people  for  necessary 
gtKKls. 


►  They  want  to  keep  the  largest  How 
of  gootls  moving  that  is  consistent  with 
defense  requirements. 


►  They  want  coordinated  controls 
that  will  minimise  the  control  prob¬ 
lem  and  facilitate  a  return  to  normal 


economy. 


►  And  they  want  to  prevent  an  infla¬ 
tionary  spiral  with  its  damaging 
effects. 


Only  in  this  way  can  we  avoid  a 
situation  where,  because  of  some  dif¬ 
ferences  in  opinion,  consumer  groups 
and  retail  groups  are  set  at  odds  with 
each  other.  Clonsumers  and  retailers 
have  a  community  of  interest.  In  con¬ 
sultation  with  administrative  agencies 
before  regulations  are  drawn  up  they 
can  work  as  a  team.  Their  co<j|x.*ra- 
tion  will  be  a  service  to  the  nation,  to 
the  government  and  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  .American  economic  sys¬ 
tems.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
nation  that  the  fundamental  character 
of  the  joint  interest  be  exploited  rath¬ 
er  than  allowing  any  differences  which 
may  arrive  to  be  used  as  a  wedge  by 
those  who  hope  to  break  the  internal 
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The  National  Consumer-Retailer  Council  is  a  unique 
organization  where  retailers  and  consumers  learn  to 
understand  each  others'  point  of  view  and  work  for 
programs  in  their  mutual  interest.  It  is  composed  of 
such  retail  trade  organizations  as  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  on  the  one  hand  and  organiza¬ 
tions  with  a  consumer  interest  on  the  other.  All  pro¬ 
grams  have  the  support  of  both  sides.  Never  is  action 
undertaken  unless  it  has  the  full  backing  of  both 
groups.  Saul  Cohn,  vice-chairman  of  the  board  of 
City  Stores,  is  the  present  chairman  of  the  Council, 
and  Edna  Amidon  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association  is  its  vice-chairman.  Harold  Brightman, 
president  of  Lit  Bros,  and  chairman  of  NRDGA's  Consumer  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  is  honorary  chairman  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  is  now  working  on  a  program  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  current  national  emergency.  This  program  is  based  on  the  fundamental 
facts  of  mutual  interest  in  maintaining  the  retail  counter  at  its  maximum 
efFectiveness  consistent  with  the  national  needs. 

Retailers— individually  and  through  their  trade  associations— can  help 
develop  this  program  by  volunteering  to  work  with  the  various  task  com¬ 
mittees  and  by  giving  the  widest  publicity  to  the  fact  that  consumers  and 
retailers  can  and  are  working  together. 

If  you  have  any  suggestions  or  would  like  to  work  on  this  program  write 
to  the  NRDGA  or  direct  to  the  National  Consumer-Retailer  Council,  1860 
Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 


DR.  RUTH  AYRES 
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morale  of  this  country  liy  using  what¬ 
ever  differences  may  be  found  to  di¬ 
vide  our  society  into  warring  camps 
and  so  tear  down  the  fundamentals  of 
the  economy  we  are  fighting  to  pro¬ 
tect. 

The  Council  program  is  directed  to 
articulating  a  joint  {loint  of  view, 
wherever  possible,  of  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers  and  making  it  known  to  ap¬ 
propriate  government  agencies  with 
the  increased  strength  that  results 
from  the  combined  force  of  the  two 
groups.  In  order  to  olitain  the  broad¬ 
est  jxissible  representation  of  retailers 
and  consumers  the  Council  has  invited 
organizations  that  are  not  regular 
members  of  the  Council  to  participate. 
Through  consultation  with  represent¬ 
atives  of  all  groups  concerned  and  pre¬ 
liminary  committee  meetings,  an 
agreement  on  general  principles  has 
been  worked  out  showing  the  similar¬ 
ity  of  interest  between  consumers  and 
retailers.  Task  forces  are  lieing  organ¬ 
ized  to  develop  joint  jxiints  of  view'  as 
far  as  possible  in  specific  areas  such  as 
hoarding,  black  marketing,  price,  wage 
and  other  regulatory  measures  that 


may  develop.  Other  task  forces  will 
work  to  present  these  joint  views  at 
the  government  level  and  develop  an 
educational  and  public  information 
program  to  present  the  joint  jMjint  of 
view  to  as  wide  a  public  audience  as 
[Ktssible. 

Individual  consumer  and  retailer 
leaders  have  approached  this  problem 
along  four  lines:  the  background  of 
the  economic  forces  operating  in  the 
emergency;  the  fundamentals  of  the 
retail  point  of  view;  the  fundamentals 
of  the  consumer  |x>int  of  view;  and 
the  area  of  their  joint  interest. 

.\t  the  |>resent  state  of  the  emergen¬ 
cy,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  gauge  the 
timing  or  the  degree  of  scarcity  which 
defense  needs  will  bring  about,  or  the 
inflationary  responses  which  may  oc¬ 
cur.  Rut  to  whatever  extent  scarcities 
occur  in  any  comimxlity,  the  normal 
action  of  the  law  of  supply  anti  ile- 
mand  will  inevitably  cause  price  rises 
on  an  irregular  basis. 

Manpower  shifts  are  another  inevit¬ 
able  factor  in  the  situation.  .Again  the 
degree  of  these  shifts  cannot  now  Ije 
foreseen,  but  they  w'ill  certainly  result 


in  further  changes  of  our  production 
|>attern,  lessening  some  shortages  and 
increasing  others.  They  may  cut  jjer- 
sonnel  available  for  the  distribution 
industry. 

The  combination  of  scarcity  and 
manpower  shifts  will  create  problems 
of  an  artificial  kind  in  our  free  econo¬ 
my.  The  normal  inter-relationship  of 
prices,  costs,  wages  and  profits  will  no 
longer  hokl  and  in  many  cases  the 
normal  process  of  adjustment  will  no 
longer  function  as  a  balance  wheel  to 
the  economy.  Depending  upon  the 
extent  and  timing  of  our  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  controls  to  equalize  resulting 
hardships  are  likely  to  be  required.  In 
such  case,  the  problems  of  the  extent, 
timing  and  methodology  of  coordinat¬ 
ed  controls  become  paramount. 

Scarcities  and  manpower  shifts  also 
give  rise  to  problems  of  fair  distribu¬ 
tion  such  as  hoarding,  black  marketing 
and  the  use  and  abuse  of  services,  sup¬ 
plies  and  commodities.  .Again  these 
problems  may  be  minimizetl  for  the 
present  or  they  may  liecome  of  great 
im|x>rtance  to  the  economy  and  de¬ 
fense  effort.  {Continued  on  page  40) 
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Disrussions  with  iiulivitliial  retailer 
and  consumer  leaders  show  that  there 
is  a  marked  degree  of  unanimity  in 
their  approach  to  the  basic  principles 
of  securing  the  best  economic  adjust¬ 
ment  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Principles  underlying  the  retailer 
approach  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  essential  role 
of  retailing  in  keeping  the  gootls  flow¬ 
ing  to  the  civilian  population  under 
emergency  conditions.  This  means: 

^  an  understanding  of  the  retail 
point  of  view  and  retail  o|>erating 
problems,  not  only  by  government  but 
by  the  consuming  public  and  other 
levels  of  proiluction  and  distribution; 
and 

^  participation  in  |x>licy  making  in 
order  that  retailing’s  problems  and  in¬ 
terests  will  get  realistic  consideration 
in  decisions  affecting  the  functioning 
of  retailing. 

2.  Any  necessary  regulations  to 
maintain  production  of  consumer 
goods,  within  the  necessities  of  the  de¬ 
fense  situation,  to  meet  the  needs  and 
wants  of  the  retailer’s  customers  with¬ 
in  their  ability  to  pay.  This  means: 

►  proper  coordination  and  timing  of 
controls  affecting  priorities,  alhKa- 
tions,  inventories,  prices,  wages  anti 
rationing,  and 

►  government  regulations  which  are 
consistent  with  retail  practice,  in  so 
far  as  practicable,  and  with  the  facts 
of  the  market. 

.1.  Within  the  necessities  of  the  de¬ 
fense  situation,  the  maintenance  of 
orderly  marketing  procedures.  This 
means: 

►  an  opportunity  in  the  market  for 
the  retailer  to  obtain  his  fair  share  of 
consumer  goods; 

►  a  fair  profit  consistent  with  non- 
speculative  markon;  and  an  equitable 
sharing  of  any  necessary  hardships  at 
all  levels  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion. 

4.  Inflationary  pressure  to  be  held 
at  a  minimum.  This  means; 

^  using  the  forces  of  full  production 
themselves  as  a  means  of  minimizing 
inflation;  and 

►  properly  timed  fiscal,  monetary 
credit,  price  and  wage  policies  and 
controls,  coordinated  not  only  with 
each  other  but  with  controls  affecting 


priorities,  allocations,  inventories  and 
rationing. 

The  principles  underlying  the  con¬ 
sumer  approach  may  be  summarized 
.IS  follows: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  imjx)rtance 
of  the  role  of  civilian  consumers  in  a 
tlefense  economy  ami  the  extent  to 
which  morale  ilefiends  on  well-l)eing. 
This  means: 

►  an  understanding  of  their  |)oint  of 
view  and  buying  problems  by  govern¬ 
ment  and  other  groups  in  the  econo¬ 
my;  and 

►  participation  in  policy  making  in 
ortler  that  their  needs  and  interests 
may  be  taken  into  account  in  decisions 
that  affect  consumer  gcKKls  and  serv¬ 
ices  under  emergency  comlitions. 

2.  .\ny  necessary  regulations  to  pro¬ 
vide  required  protection  regarding 
supply,  quality  and  price  to  operate 
with  a  minimum  loss  of  the  prothictive 
civilian  time  aiul  energy  so  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  tlefense  economy. 
This  means; 

►  proper  coordination  anil  timing  of 
controls  affecting  priorities,  alloca¬ 
tions,  inventories,  prices,  wages  and 
rationing. 

8.  .\fter  the  requirements  of  the 
ilelense  program  are  met,  as  adequate 
a  supply  as  possible  of  the  goods  and 
services  essential  to  consumers’  well¬ 
being  at  prices  they  can  afford  to  pay. 
This  means; 

►  supply  and  quality  of  consumer 
goods  consistent  with  the  practical 
needs  of  various  age  and  occupational 
groups  at  prices  they  can  afforil  to 
pay;  and 

►  an  opportunity  for  an  equitable 
share  of  goods  and  services  at  prices 
they  can  afford  to  pay. 

4.  Inflationary  pressure  to  be  held 
to  a  minimum.  This  means; 

►  using  the  forces  of  full  j)roduction 
themselves  as  a  means  of  minimizing 
inflation;  and 

►  properly  timed  monetary  credit, 
price  and  wage  policies  and  controls, 
coordinated  not  only  with  each  other 
but  with  controls  affecting  allocations, 
inventories  and  rationing. 

.An  analysis  of  these  points  of  view 


shows  their  fundamental  agreement, 
(dearly,  the  development  of  a  work¬ 
able  mutual  program  should  present 
no  serious  obstacles. 

.Already  it  is  evident  that  both 
groups  feel  that  the  needs  of  the 
nation  in  terms  of  defense  are  para¬ 
mount.  both  groups  are  ready,  wher¬ 
ever  the  success  of  the  defense  program 
requires  it,  to  subordinate  individual 
interests  for  the  good  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 

Both  retailers  and  consumers  feel 
that  it  is  to  the  national  advantage  to 
maintain  our  domestic  economy  at  all 
times  at  the  highest  levels  consistent 
with  defense  and  military  needs  as 
they  develop.  Both  are  agreed  that  in 
making  whatever  adjustments  are  nec¬ 
essary  there  must  be  preserved  for  the 
future  those  (haracteristics  which  have 
led  to  our  expanded  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing. 

Leaders  on  both  sides  are  convinced 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  will 
be  served  by  a  close  relationship  fre- 
tween  consumers  and  retailers  work¬ 
ing  together  to  make  whatever  regu¬ 
lations  become  necessary  effective 
within  a  partnership  of  Government, 
retailers  and  consumers. 

I'o  these  ends,  both  feel  that  a  full 
understanding  of  the  facts  leading  to 
the  neetls  for  regulations  and  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  point  of  view  of 
each  other  are  first  steps  in  a  joint 
program.  They  believe  that  this  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  approach  of  each 
must  also  be  made  known  to  Ciovern- 
ment  wherever  tlecisions  are  made 
which  will  eventually  have  an  impact 
upon  the  retail  counter.  It  follows 
that  they  believe  that  each  group 
should  be  represented  in  determining 
policy  wherever  their  interests  are  in¬ 
volved,  and  that  this  representation  is 
important  not  only  to  their  individual 
and  joint  interests  but  to  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  to  the 
defense  program. 

Within  the  necessities  of  the  defense 
framework,  both  feel  that  our  detno- 
cratic  economy  should  be  utilized  to 
obtain  the  maximum  satisfactions  of 
consumer  needs  and  wants  on  an 
equitable  basis  of  supply,  quality  and 
price.  Both  feel  that  whenever  gov¬ 
ernment  controls  become  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  program  they  should 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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There’s  Power  in  Esterbrook’s  Advertising  in  1950 


LIFE 

SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 

COLLIER’S 

TIME 

NEWSWEEK 

NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC 

AMERICAN  MAGAZINE 

FORTUNE 

SCHOLASTIC 

GRADE  TEACHER 

INSTRUCTOR 

TODAY’S  SECRETARY 


Aug.  26 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  2t 


Supt.  II 
Supt.  16 
Supl.  16 
Supt.  11 
Supt.  IS 
Sept.  IS 
Supt.  25 
Supt. 
Supt. 

S«p».  20 
Supl. 
S«pt. 
S«pl. 


Oct.  7 
Oct.  14 
Oct.  16 


No  matter  where  you  look,  you’ll  see  Esterbrook’s  powerful 
advertising  campaign  selling  the  idea  of  "the  right  point  for 
the  way  you  write”  to  millions  of  consumers  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  LIFE  . . .  COLLIER’S  . . .  TIME  . . .  NEWS¬ 
WEEK  .  .  .  NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  .  .  .  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST  and  other  national  magazines,  the  spotlight 
is  on  the  full  line  of  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pens  and  Desk  Sets. 


Look  for  more  advertisements  to  help  sales  at  Christmas! 
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Part  of  the  hif>  croivd  of  fashion  spectators  which  turned  out  to  o^le  Stcezey’s  collection  of  Spring  anil  Summer  treations. 


mot  I 
thcii 
and 


Display  manager  Frank  Toth  does  sonu 
fancy  xcrapping  ivith  a  holt  of  taffeta  to 
create  an  on-the-spot  evening  gown. 


By  Carroll  M.  Swezey 

President,  Swerey  &  Newins.  Pairhoj^ue.  N,  Y. 


When  it  was  founded  55  years 
ago,  Swezey  &  Newins'  competi* 
tion  was  mostly  local  in  character. 
Today,  with  New  York's  expand* 
ing  suburban  area,  this  $1  million 
operation  numbers  among  its 
competitors  the  city's  biggest  and 
best  retailers.  This  shows  in  its 
promotions  which  are  strictly  "big 
league".  Here  the  story  of  one 
that  has  become  a  real  commu* 
nity  event,  drawing  audiences 
of  more  than  2,500  for  a  show. 


fuinilies  ol  store  personnel.  By  limit¬ 
ing  the  nuKlel  group  no  otFense  is  giv¬ 
en  rnstomers  who  might  wish  to  see 
their  daughters  np  on  the  rnnway.  It 
also  enables  the  buying  staff  to  select 
garments  with  a  sjjecific  moilel  in 
mind.  Those  members  of  the  store  staff 
not  signed  up  as  nuxlels  are  assigned 
f)ther  duties  as  members  of  the  wel¬ 
coming  committee  or  ushering  group 
or  backstage  crew. 

In  arranging  the  fashion  show  the 
store’s  fashion  supervisor  is  assistetl  by 
the  buyers.  In  addition,  a  show  c(M)rtli- 
nator  is  selected  whose  work  includes 
responsibility  for  all  of  the  fashion  de¬ 
tails.  For  the  three  weeks  prior  to  the 
show,  the  fashion  supervisor  and  buy¬ 
ers  work  with  the  motlels  checking  over 
ensembles.  When  approvetl,  fittings 
are  completed  and  the  correct  milli¬ 
nery  and  accessories  selected  and  put 
aside  for  the  show. 

One  of  our  biggest  problems  in  stag¬ 
ing  the  show  is  the  construction  of  a 
lOO-foot  runway  in  the  auditorium  to 
extend  out  into  the  atulience  to  pro¬ 
vide  unlimited  visibility.  A  local  lum- 
l)er  company  loans  the  store  plywood. 
.\  construction  firm  builtis  the  ramp. 
.After  wiring  and  lighting  are  com¬ 
pleted  the  stage  and  ramp  are  a  path¬ 
way  of  flootl  and  spotlights.  Other 


IN  ihe  town  of  Patchogue,  Long 

Island,  just  60  miles  east  of  New 
York  CMty,  one  of  the  most  popular 
(ommunity  events  is  the  March  fashion 
show  which  Swezey  R:  Newins  stages 
in  the  local  auditorium.  It  is  also  our 
most  successfid  promotion.  Each  year 
more  than  2500  spectators  drawn  from 
the  town’s  10,000  population  jam  the 
auditorium  for  the  one-run  show 
which  we  sponsor. 

Months  before  the  big  .March  pro¬ 
motion  our  fashion  buyers  are  placing 
their  initial  spring  and  summer  orders, 
and  as  they  pick  and  choose  thev  place 
a  notation  on  each  order  regarding  the 
fashion  show.  It  s|>ecifies  the  size  and 
'color  desired  in  certain  styles  which 
(Will  appear  in  the  show.  Delivery  date 
for  these  sjjecial  numbers  is  set  for 
three  weeks  before  the  show  is  run  off. 
The  show  is  scheduled  for  a  date  two 
aod  a  half  weeks  before  Easter,  thus 
giving  the  store  three  big  fashion  sell¬ 
ing  weekends  immediately  after  the 
showing  to  capitalize  on  the  styles  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  audience. 

Three  weeks  before  the  actual  per¬ 
formance,  the  manufacturers  deliver 
their  garments.  Then  each  member  of 
our  staff  is  assigned  a  s|jecific  job. 
Models  are  fidl  or  part-time  employees 
of  the  store  or  in  the  immediate 


firms  join  in  the  promotion.  Inasmuch 
as  .Swezey’s  has  no  shoe  department,  a 
local  shoe  store  supplies  more  than  60 
pairs  of  shoes.  A  IcKal  radio  shop  pro¬ 
vides  the  necessary  public  address 
etpiipment  and  a  l(K:al  beauty  parlor 
gives  each  imnlel  a  new  coiffure  on  the 
day  of  the  show  and  later  semis  a  rep¬ 
resentative  backstage  to  (  heck  the  hair¬ 
dos  f>efore  the  mcxlels  go  on  stage. 

Resources  of  the  store  are  also 
anxious  to  coojjerate.  Matchabelli 
sends  a  (osmetician  to  make  up  the 
UKKlels.  Warner’s  sends  a  professional 
iTKKlel  to  display  the  latest  in  under¬ 
garments.  Fhe  Flexee  company  fur¬ 
nishes  three  ukhIcIs  to  feature  founda¬ 
tions  and  bathing  suits. 

(Continued  on  page  55) 
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FOR  WAREHOUSE  STOCK 


time- 


A  Dennison  Dial-Set  system  gives  their  floor  salesman 
an  instant,  reliable  count  of  warehouse  merchandise 

V,  accurate  system  for  warehouse  control  of  toys  the  sample  tells  him  the  exact  quantity  still  in  stock, 

a  installed  at  Carson  Pirie  &mt  &  Co.  It  enables  ||tj  Easy  to  Set  Up— One  setting  of  the  dials  on  a  mod- 

r  salnman  to  determine  AT  ONCE  exactly  how  Model  D  Dial-Set  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  put  this 

cock  IS  m  the  warehouse.  He  has  tio  phone  calls  system  into  operation.  The  machine  numbers  the  coupons 

e,  no  pencil  work  to  decipher,  no  books  to  con-  consecutively  at  the  same  time  that  it  prints  such  es- 

id  ...  this  system  IS  also  adaptable  to  a  wide  range  sential  information  as  manufacturer,  style,  warehouse 

warehouse  items.  location  and  price.  The  same  set-up  also  prints  the  book- 

How  It  Works  —  the  price  ticket  on  the  floor  let  cover.  The  fan-folded  strip  of  coupons  is  stapled  to 
is  a  booklet  containing  one  machine-printed  and  the  cover  to  form  the  price  tag  booklet. 

ed,  giimmed  coupon  for  each  unit  of  stock  in  the  - 

use.  You  always  get  more  than  a  machine  when  you  get  a 

sale  is  made  .he  salesman  simply  removes  .he  Di^'-Se.  -  );ou  p.  .he  ex.ra  value  of  maximum 

numbered  coupon  and  sricks  i.  ro  .he  warehouse  '»  '‘“P’ 

the  sales  slip.  The  highest  number  remaining  on  mg  an  *^9^.  systems. 

°  °  For  additional  information  about  Dennison  Dial -bet 

Machines  and  control  systems,  write . 


MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 
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THE  MONTH  IN 
RETAILING 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

Ik?  lelt,  thougli  spotlily,  in  areas  where 
the  lal)or  supply  is  already  tight.  It 
seems  certain  that  retailers  will  feel 
some  elletts  from  stepped-up  hiring 
lioth  by  manufacturers  who  have,  or 
expect,  war  contracts  and  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  civilian  goods  faced  with  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  their  prcxlucts.  Re¬ 
tailers  who  have  increased  their  em 
ployment  of  women  part-time  workers 
in  the  past  few  years  will  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  better  position  than  those 
who  have  not.  Stores  can  not  compete 
with  war  pnxluction  plants  on  over- 
time-iuHated  wages,  and  they  certainly 
cannot  compete  with  them  in  any 
move  to  “sttxkpile”  workers  against 
future  needs.  The  part-time  worker 
with  home  responsibilities  is  the  retail¬ 
er’s  best  Ix't  at  the  moment  and  will 
continue  to  be  through  any  period  of 
labor  shortage. 


Some  who  remember  the  reports  of 
idle  “hoarded”  manpower  at  war  pro¬ 
duction  plants  during  World  War  II 
would  like  to  have  controls  similar  to 
inventory  control  imposed  on  labor 
supplies  to  avoid  unwarranted  dislcxa- 
tion  of  workers.  This  would  be  a  very 
large  order  to  carry  out,  because  of  the 
dual  motivation  of  defense  plants  to  be 
on  the  safe  side  and  the  desire  of  work¬ 
ers  to  shift  to  higher  paying  jobs. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  that  it 
the  situation  reaches  the  point  where 
manpower  controls  are  needed,  stores 
will  l)e  pressed  if  not  required  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  evening  shopping  facilities. 
They  did  this  during  the  last  war,  but 
many  war  agencies  did  not  feel  that 
they  did  enough  of  it.  One  reason  fre- 
(juently  given  for  the  high  rate  of  ab¬ 
senteeism  among  defense  workers  was 
that  they  had  to  stay  home  occasionally 
to  get  their  shopping  done  in  the  day¬ 
time.  This  argument  was  so  much  used 
that  stores  in  many  critical  areas  were 
practically  forced  to  go  to  evening 
openings.  In  certain  critical  areas  they 
were  forced  to  adopt  a  mandatory  48 


hour  employee  work-week  although  in 
many  cases  such  an  extension  was  not 
justified  by  customer  demand  and  man¬ 
power  was  wasted.  The  NRDGA  and 
the  Retail  Industry  Committee  have 
asked  that  when  such  a  manpower 
problem  arises  stores  be  allowed  to 
make  their  own  voluntary  adjustments 
in  their  opening  and  closing  hours  to 
meet  local  shopping  requirements.  Re¬ 
tailers  well  remember  as  do  others  that 
the  absentee  problem  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  lack  of  adequate  shopping 
facilities  but  was  stimulated  to  no 
small  degree  by  paying  defense  work¬ 
ers  double  time  on  Saturdays,  Sundays 
and  holidays  so  that  it  was  more  profit¬ 
able  for  them  to  shop  or  fish  on  week 
days.  Allowed  to  do  so  retailers  can 
and  will  voluntarily  work  out  their 
collective  store  hours  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  shopping  facilities  and  at  the 
same  time  conserve  manpower.  Man¬ 
datory  controls  are  not  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  this. 

—George  L.  Plan  r 
Manager,  Store  Management 
and  Personnel  Groups 


Let’s  Not  ASK  for  Higher  Prices! 


The  larger  department  stores  seem 
to  be  doing  a  sportsmanlike  job 
of  de-emphasi/ing  scare  buying.  But 
there  remain  many  less  responsible 
retailers  around  the  country  who, 
through  advertising,  are  taking  unfair 
advantage  of  impending  government¬ 
al  controls  and  possible  scarcities. 

These  offenses  are  occurring  chiefly 
under  the  signatures  of  low-end  appli¬ 
ance  and  home  furnishings  houses. 
The  accompanying  blurbs  illustrate 
how  implications  are  being  made, 
sometimes  subtly  and  sometimes  bra¬ 
zenly,  that  prices  and  taxes  are  bound 
to  rise  and  goods  bound  to  deplete. 

Of  course,  these  dangers  are  real, 
hut  as  long  as  they  are  merely  dangers 
and  not  actualities,  the  merchants  who 
allude  to  them  are  aiding  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  market  hysteria  at  the  con¬ 
sumer  level. 

To  indicate  publicly  that  retail 
price  increases  are  imminent  is  to  give 
manufacturers  and  other  suppliers  a 
loophole  for  putting  actual  price 
boosts  into  effect.  In  other  words,  if 
the  customer  anticipates  price  in- 
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Thinly  veiled  scare  cops  that  helps  create  market  hysteria  at  the  consumer  level. 
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creases,  why  disappoint  him?  By  the 
same  token,  if  the  consumer  exj)ects 
shortages,  the  temptation  is  to  condi¬ 
tion  him  to  them  prematurely.  Ami 
this  temptation  is  apparently  too 
much  for  some  merdiants  to  with¬ 
stand. 

Newspa|>ers  report  that  the  volume 
of  scare  buying  actually  is  dropping 
oil,  but  the  tyj)e  of  agitation  men¬ 
tioned  here  will  not  contribute  to  that 
favorable  trend. 

One  methtxl  that  responsible  stores 
tan  use  to  fight  scare  buying  is  to  run 
the  opjiosite  type  of  blurb:  "Plenty 
for  .\ll,”  for  instance,  or  “Fill  Voui 
Need  and  Not  Y’our  (ireed”  (an  ex¬ 
ample  now  in  use  in  the  Metro  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Services). 

In  addition,  could  not  newspaper 
management  establish  rules  providing 
for  the  omission  of  references  to  price 


and  tax  increases  and  probable  scarci¬ 
ties? 

rhoughtful  merchants  shouhl  be 
willing  to  go  along  with  the  above 
policy,  one  that  provokes  a  “business- 
as-usual”  attitude  without  hindering 
any  effort  that  must  be  ex|)endecl  for 
war  purposes. 

We  merchants  can  do  very  little  to 
(hange  the  international  picture,  and 
that  picture  will  ultimately  bring 
about  whatever  economic  controls  we 
are  destined  to  put  up  with.  But  con- 
ilitions  at  home  can  be  largely  the 
fault— or  largely  a  result  of  the  virtue 
—of  one  of  .Vmerica’s  greatest  indus¬ 
tries.  Retailing  is  that  iiulustry,  ami 
it  is  ujr  to  the  merchants. 

—David  C.  Oarrioan, 
Advertising  Manager, 

The  EilwartI  Wren  .Store, 
Springheld,  Ohio. 


No.  40.  Given  an  even  greater  im 
portance  by  the  worsening  national 
emergency,  the  Association’s  lOtli  An 
iiual  Convention  will  be  held  at  thi 
Hotel  Statler,  New  York,  |anuaiy  8-11 
A  record  attendame  is  ex|)ecteil.  Up 
for  discussion  will  be  all  of  the  go\ 
ernment  regulations  proposed  or  en 
ac  ted  to  tleal  with  the  war  crisis.  Dis 
cussions  on  this  subject  will  be  headed 
by  the  top  management  session  on 
opening  night  which  will  give  govern 
nieiit  officials  the  limelight.  A  C^on 
vention  innovation  will  be  the  session 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Merchaiuliv 
ing  Division  ami  the  C^ontrollers’  Con 
gress  to  examine  problems  (ommon  to 
executives  of  botb  groups.  Interna 
tional  registrations  have  already  Ik- 
i*un.  Belgian  retailers  will  be  renrt 


Designed  For  Fashion 


Yet,  lt*a  coaplete  at  last!  And  ve're  presenting 
It  to  you  in  all  its  beauty... the  perfect  setting 
deaanded  by  1950*a  luxurious  Tall  fashions! 


Way  back  In  *49  (before  the  fabulous  Golden  Year 
began),  «e  enlisted  the  designing  genius  of 
Bayaond  Loevy  Aisoclatee  and  began  to  plan  this 
perfect  fashion  center  for  you.  Quietly  we  set  to 
work,* trying  as  beet  we  could  not  to  disturb  your 
shopping.  You  watched  as  we  aoved  walls  here, 
elated  new  areas  there.  You  watched  the  beautiful 
aural#  cose  to  Ilfs  (beneath  the  talented  brulb  of 
Wllilaa  Patton.  Sew  York  artlet),  as  each  shop 
blossosed  into  nsw  bsauty  to  take  Its  place  In  the 
pattern. 


Sov>  It's  finished,  and  It'e  Years... our  Golden 
Year  gift  to  Boueton  wonen.  Cose  la  and  eee  how 
pleasant  it  la  to  sake  your  selections  in  the  spa« 
clous  arsas  of  shops  dsvoted  to  yoiir  Individual 
nssds.*...Coae  see  how  wonderful  you  look  in  the 
new  fashions  so  dsflnltsly  Tall  1990! 


Fall  fashions  were  making  their  bow  at  Foley’s  in 
Houston  this  month  on  the  store’s  re-designed  fashion 
floor  where  a  glamorizing,  re-spacing  job  has  been  done 
by  Raymond  Loewy  to  provide  luxurious  shopping  at 
mosphere  and  to  irwrease  shopping  com>enience.  Foley’s 
used  the  new  set-up  as  the  theme  of  striking  institutional 
advertising. 


The  Crystal  Room  (top)  providing  an  elegant  setting  for  famous  name 
creations  and  the  spacious,  mural-lined  shop  for  MisseP  Dresses. 
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i^ntetl  at  the  Oonveniion  hy  a  delega¬ 
tion. 

Radio-TV  Workshop.  I'he  Sales  Pro- 
inotiun  Division  and  Visual  Merchan¬ 
dising  (iroup  will  conduct  a  two-day 
workshop  on  radio  and  television  at 
the  Hotel  Statler,  New  York,  Septein- 
Ikt  and  29,  using  a  “faculty”  of 
retail,  ratlio  and  TV  experts.  I'he 
student  body  will  be  made  up  of  re¬ 
tailers,  broadcasters  atid  advertising 
ageiuy  executives. 

Additions  to  Staff.  .Samuel  Flanel, 
lorinerlv  assistant  (oniroller  at  (.  N. 


.\dani  Ifc  Co.,  HuHalo,  joins  the  Con- 
trnllers’  C^ongress  this  month  as  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager.  .\t  the  Buffalo 
store,  Flanel  served  as  assistant  to  Ray¬ 
mond  F'.  Co|K‘s  before  Coin's  left  to  be¬ 
come  general  manager  ol  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress,  joining  the  staff  of 
SioRKs  as  researdi  etlitor  is  Beatrice 
judelle,  who  leaves  Haire  Publica¬ 
tions,  where  she  was  researdi  director. 
Miss  judelle  was  formerly  with  .\.  M. 
C^.,  McCiall’s,  and  at  one  time  with 
NRDCi.Vs  .Merchandising  Division. 
In  NRlXi.Vs  Washington  office. 
F.rskine  .Stewart  has  joined  the  stafl  as 
assistant  to  john  Ha/en.  Stewart  comes 


Vote  Getters.  The  .AsscKiation’s  Get- 
Oiit-Tlie-Vote  Clommittee  headed  by 
Raymond  H.  Fogler,  has  sent  a  bro¬ 
chure  containing  step-by-step  suggest¬ 
ions  on  organi/ing  a  non-partisan 
campaign  to  all  NR1)G.\  members 
and  to  retail  divisions  of  local  and 
state  chambers  of  commerce.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  urged  to  push  the  campaign 
at  the  local  level  in  the  final  two 
months  before  the  important  1950  bal¬ 
loting.  Posters,  bill-st offers,  package 
stuffers  and  other  material  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  .Vssoc  iation. 


Harold  Steinfeld  (left)  and  Alex  Jacome  sign  an  agreement  unique  in  competitive 
retailing,  for  building  a  new  Jacome  store  in  Tucson,  Arizona.  (See  below.) 
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Giants  in  the  Suburbs.  i.;ist  montirs 
big  news  in  the  continued  story  ol 
retail  decentrali/ation  came  from 
Marshall  Field,  which  announced 
plans  lor  a  suburban  shopping  center 
fovering  1 10  acres  in  the  .Skokie  village 
area  10  miles  northwest  of  Chicago. 
No  date  has  been  definitely  schetUded 
for  the  beginning  of  construction. 
Ifughston  McBain,  chairman  of  the 
Iroartl  of  Field’s,  said  that  it  would 
de|x;ntl  on  the  development  of  the 
international  situation  and  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  local  negotiations. 

The  Skokie  development  will  be  the 
world’s  largest  planned  shopping 
center— in  ground  area  it  has  an  edge 
of  10  acres  on  the  Ciratiot  shopping 
center  near  Detroit  which  j.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  announced  early  this  sumnrer  and 
jrlans  to  complete  in  19.52. 

Field’s,  an  early  starter  iit  bianch 
store  developnreirt,  opened  its  Evair- 
ston.  Lake  F'oiest  and  Oak  Park 
branches  in  1928  aird  1929:  has  not 
acltled  any  since  then. 

Workmen's  Compensation.  Oit  the 

edge  of  Hanntroittl’s  Pond  in  the 
plush  (diestnrrt  Hill  sectioir  of  Boston, 
Filene’s  last  month  took  the  wraps  off 
its  newest  suburban  store,  dressed  up 
the  cxcasion  by  throwing  a  big  novel 
preview  party  to  honor  the  workmen 
who  had  built  the  new  structure. 

In  the  crowd  of  celebrarrts  were  the 
busirress  agents  of  trrarry  of  the  labor 
organi/atiorrs  irrvolved  irr  the  work. 
Others  were  leading  civic  ofhcials, 
local  businessrtren  and  some  of  Bean- 
town’s  leadirrg  retailers.  .\rrd  there 


were  the  carjrerrters,  rrrasorrs  arrcl  elec¬ 
tricians.  The  retailers  had  plenty  to 
chuckle  over  when  TV  pitchrrran  .Sid 
Stone  gave  them  his  routine:  "Yoir  say 
you’re  trot  satisfied?  You  say  you  warrt 
ttrore  for  your  nroney?  I’ll  tell  yoit 
what  I’m  going  to  do.”  On  the  satire 
bill  was  a  eprartet  recririted  front 
F'ilene’s  fa.shion  department.  Dis- 
gitised  as  painters  in  baggy  overalls, 
the  girls  sang  for  the  workmen’s  sitp- 
per.  .Another  part  of  the  progrant  fea¬ 
tured  some  Olson  &  johnsotr  type 
antics  involving  H.  D.  Hodgkitrson. 
Filene’s  general  ntattager,  and  a  flock 
of  newsboys  calling  out  sonte  fictitious 
Filene  ad  offerings. 

Representatives  of  each  uniott  re¬ 
ceived  awards  for  finishing  the  con¬ 
struction  job  three  weeks  ahead  of 
schedule.  For  the  cxcasion,  Filene’s 
designed  its  own  “foscar,”  shajxtl  in 
the  form  of  the  stylized  letter  "f”  that 
has  becotrte  identified  with  the  store’s 
advertising.  Fheir  ins|xcting,  party¬ 
ing  and  work  done,  the  Whodunits 
packed  their  tcxils,  left  behind  them 


the  ninth  Filene  unit  in  the  Bay  State, 
a  store  twice  as  big  as  any  other  Filene 
sidmrban  store. 

He  Knew  What  He  Wanted.  F'our 
years  ago  .Alex  jacome,  president  of 
jacome’s  in  Tucson,  .Arizona,  began 
casing  the  city’s  downtown  shopping 
district,  his  object  a  site  for  a  bigger 
and  better  store  to  house  his  expand¬ 
ing  o|}eration.  Sexm  jacome  was  cer¬ 
tain  he  had  discovered  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  location.  But  its  owner  was  Har¬ 
old  Steinfeld,  president  of  Steinfeld’s, 
jacome’s  arch  retail  rival  for  Tucson 
department  store  dollars.  Unwilling 
to  settle  for  less,  jacome  opened  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  prize  site.  Litst  month, 
after  four  years  of  discussions,  Jacome 
had  his  answer.  Out  came  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  unique  retailing 
pact:  Steinfeld’s  would  build  a  $1  mil¬ 
lion  store  on  the  property,  then  give 
jacome  a  SO  year  lease  on  the  proper¬ 
ty.  jacome  will  spend  an  additional 
(piarter  million  to  furnish  the  inter¬ 
ior.  The  n^w  store  will  have  three 
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times  the  area  of  jacome’s  present 
quarters.  To  make  room  for  the  new 
structure,  one  of  the  buildings  to  be 
razed  will  be  that  occupied  by  Stein- 
feld’s  grocery.  Across  the  street  is 
Steinfeld’s,  primed  to  continue  the 
battle  for  sales. 

Call  of  the  Classroom.  Into  Pershing 
Square,  Los  Angeles,  one  Saturday 
morning  last  month  poured  12,000 
steamed-up  cowboys  and  cowgirls, 
aged  12  and  under.  The  object  of 
their  attention  was  one  of  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  experts  of  their  lodge, 
Roy  Rogers.  Hollywood  cowboy,  sing¬ 
er  and  owner  of  the  great  horse.  Trig¬ 
ger.  Sponsoring  the  man  and  horse  act 
were  the  Los  Angeles  downtown  stores 
through  their  Downtown  Business¬ 
men’s  Association.  It  was  the  grand 
climax  of  a  big  Western  Week  to  pro¬ 
mote  back-to-school  merchandise  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  stores  went  Western  in 
a  big  way.  On  the  program  was  a 
round  of  w-estern  singing,  an  award  to 


brands.  Consequently,  the  department 
store  no  longer  was  so  important  to 
them  or  to  their  advertising  agencies. 

What  the  cosmetics  manufacturers 
were  doing  began  to  register  with 
manufacturers  in  other  lines.  More 
and  more  manufacturers  adopted 
brands  and  began  advertising  them 
more  or  less  diligently.  Some  “fair- 
traded”  their  lines,  others  merely 
“suggested”  the  retail  price,  and  wlhen 
their  displeasure  was  aroused  threat¬ 
ened  to  refuse  to  sell  the  offending 
stores.  Coming  from  the  scarcities 
which  marked  the  period  of  our  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Second  World  War, 
many  retailers  indulged  in  a  race  to 
secure  “the  best  advertised  lines”  for 
their  stores.  As  a  result,  department 
stores  which  a  decade  or  two  before 
were  as  difficult  for  a  branded  line 
to  enter  as  for  a  “camel  to  pass 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,”  threw 
down  the  bars  for  almost  anything, 
provided  only  its  manufacturer  ad¬ 
vertised.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
is  not  surprising  the  department  store 
began  to  look  more  like  a  controllable 
sales  outlet  than  an  indejDendent  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  to  these  manufacturers 
and  their  advertising  agencies. 

.\  brand  often  is  the  mark  of  excel- 


Rogers  for  his  work  with  children  and 
a  string  of  prizes  for  the  kids.  Big 
prize  was  a  pony  corralled  on  Roy’s 
own  ranch;  other  awards,  cowboy  out- 
Hts,  lassoes,  boots  and  binoculars. 

Fashion  Awards.  This  month  at  its 
.Mid-Century  Fashion  Exposition  in 
Dallas,  Neiman-Marcus  handed  out  its 
annual  awards  for  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  field  of  fashion.  Winners 
were  designers  Bonnie  Cashin  and 
Pauline  Trigere,  publishers  Fleur  and 
Gardner  Cow’les  and  film  star  Gloria 
Swanson.  Sharing  the  spotlight  with 
the  awards  were  the  store’s  “The  Ten 
.Most  Prophetic  Fashions  of  the  Year,” 
based  on  information  gathered  by 
the  Dallas  store’s  buying  staff.  Else¬ 
where  on  the  global  fashion  front,  the 
store  was  making  more  new's.  In 
.\ustralia  it  presented  a  collection  of 
fashions  from  top  U.  S.  designers  and 
accessory  makers  in  a  series  of  fashion 
shows  held  in  three  of  the  Aussies’ 
biggest  cities.  .Australian  businessmen 


lent  and  dependable  merchandise,  but 
this  is  not  inevitable.  Good  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  manufacturer  undoubtedly 
is  an  aid  to  retail  sales,  but  any  good 
retail  store  has  at  least  as  much  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  sale  of  merchandise.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  nationally- 
advertising  manufacturer,  so  long  as 
his  success  does  not  go  to  his  head  and 
cause  him  to  believe  he  is  all-wise  and 
therefore  must  exercise  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  those  retailers  who  choose  to 
buy  his  product.  Our  regret  is  that  so 
many  retailers  have  struck  their  own 
colors  and  are  flying  the  flag  of  the 
manufacturers. 

Not  long  ago,  a  thoughtful  manu¬ 
facturer,  in  a  letter  to  us,  made  this 
statement:  “The  man  ivho  creates  his 
own  demand  owns  it.”  That  tells  the 
story  in  a  nut  shell.  Does  the  manu¬ 
facturer  create  the  demand?  If  so,  he 
ow'ns  it.  Time  was  when  the  retail 
store  created  the  demand  and  the  re¬ 
tailer  owned  it.  If  now  the  retailers 
merely  hand  out  goods  for  which  the 
manufacturer  has  created  the  demand, 
retailers  must  begin  to  reconcile  them¬ 
selves  to  a  very  different  set  of  condi¬ 
tions.  With  the  most  important  part 
of  their  functions  transferred  to  the 
manufacturers,  they  will  become  more 


and  industrialists  had  chosen  this 
method  of  dramatizing  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  Australian-U.  S.  trade  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  Australia’s  return  to  the  dol- 
lar  market  as  a  potent  force  in  world 
trade.  The  Dallas  specialty  store  wai 
selected  to  assemble,  produce  and  pre 
sent  the  shows.  Fashions  and  .Ameri¬ 
can  models  were  flown  down  under 
for  a  month  long  showing  in  Sydney, 
Melbourne  and  Adelaide.  Shows  in 
each  city  were  presented  under  the 
auspices  of  leading  Australian  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  Myer  Emporium  and 
David  Jones,  Ltd. 

Transplanted  Bazaar.  .A  miniature 
version  of  an  .Agadir  Bazaar,  the  an¬ 
nual  festival  of  friendship  held  in 
French  Morocco,  w'as  shown  in  the 
II.  S.  for  the  first  time  at  B.  Altman’s, 
New  York,  last  month.  The  Bazaar 
featured  decorative  fabrics  of  the  Mo¬ 
roccan  Group— a  collection  of  print 
patterns,  woven  materials  and  wall 
paper. 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

and  more  dependent  for  profitable 
operation  upon  the  liberality  of  the 
manufacturers.  Like  the  immature 
members  of  a  family,  they  will  be 
more  and  more  dependent  upon 
“allowances”  from  the  manufacturer. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  inter¬ 
est  to  examine  the  statement  of  the 
advertising  agency  which  we  have 
quoted,  to  the  effect  that  “the  total  of 
subsidies  received  and  the  total  net 
profit  tend  to  match  almost  to  the 
dollar.”  If  that  is  true,  it  may  fore¬ 
shadow  the  coming  of  the  time  when 
the  manufacturers  may  propose  a  con¬ 
tract  which  will  pay  the  operating 
eosts  of  the  stores  and  a  net  profit 
which  will  be  gained  from  “subsidies” 
at  the  will  of  the  manufacturer. 

How  much  better  the  situation  was 
when  the  retailer  was  a  strong  and  in¬ 
dependent  factor,  master  of  his  own 
destiny,  operator  of  his  own  business, 
meeting  the  manufacturer  on  equal 
terms,  buying  only  the  merchandise 
his  own  judgment  dictated,  and  sers- 
ing  his  customers  as  their  agent.  In  » 
changing  world,  w'here  ease  and  con¬ 
venience  play  so  large  a  part,  perhaps 
it  is  folly  to  expect  that  retailing  could 
maintain  such  a  status. 


Whose  Agent — Manufacturer’s  or  Consumer’s? 
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Among  the  notable  features  of  Brown- Dunkin' s  Women's  Month  promotion  was  a  series  of  beautiful  ads  devoted  to  the  general 
proposition  that  the  female  sex  is  without  exception  wise,  gracious,  admirable  and  very  important.  Each  ad  carries  an  invi¬ 
tation  from  the  “women  of  Brown- Dunkin’’  to  the  women  of  Tulsa,  explaining  the  promotion  and  the  month-long  special  values. 

AlUFeminine  Promotions 


THE  IDEA  OF  SPECIAL  VALUES  BOUGHT  AND  PROMOTED 
BY  WOMEN  AND  FOR  WOMEN  BUILDS  TRAFFIC,  VOLUME. 


^HINKING  over  the  recent  suc- 
cesses  of  Women’s  Day  promotions 
in  stores,  John  B.  Dunkin,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  of  Brown-Dunkin 
Co.,  Tulsa,  decided  the  idea  had  so 
much  to  recommend  it  that  he  en¬ 
larged  it  to  a  Women’s  Month  pro¬ 
motion,  and  the  result  was  one  of  the 
liveliest  Junes  in  the  store’s  history. 

Dunkin  first  worked  over  the  plan 
with  a  group  of  women  executives, 
gave  them  carte  blanche  to  run  the 
stores  according  to  their  own  notions. 
With  many  women  already  holding 
key  positions,  and  a  total  of  1,000 
feminine  employees,  there  were  not 
too  many  obstacles  in  the  way.  At  a 
series  of  meetings  starting  in  early 
spring,  the  feminine  executive  group 
laid  plans  for  buying  and  promotion 
in  preparation  for  the  month-long 
event.  Then  the  men  executives  were 


officially  informed  of  what  was  in  the 
offing.  Finally,  the  announcement 
was  made  to  the  entire  store  staff, 
which  elected  a  full  line-up  of  honor¬ 
ary  officers  and  chief  executives  from 
among  the  women. 

Tulsa  learned  about  the  project 
through  a  series  of  beautiful  and  read¬ 
able  institutionals  saluting  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  modern  women.  Each  ad 
carried,  in  addition  to  the  institution¬ 
al  copy,  a  card  announcement  about 
“big  bargains  for  women,  especially 
selected  by  women.’’  Interior  displays 
all  through  the  store  were  tied  in  with 
the  Ladies  Home  Journal  slogan, 
“Never  underestimate  the  power  of  a 
woman.’’ 

Publicity  was  freely  given  by  local 
papers  both  to  the  project  for  its  own 
sake  and  to  the  various  stunts  engi¬ 
neered  by  the  promotion-minded 


women.  For  example,  they  ran  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  masculine  contingent 
“evacuating”  Brown-Dunkin’s  prem¬ 
ises  the  night  before  the  event  started. 
The  following  day  (a  noon  opening 
for  the  store)  a  group  of  the  men,  more 
or  less  disguised  in  women’s  costumes, 
attempted  to  “crash”  an  all-feminine 
personnel  meeting,  and  were  liberally 
photographed  in  all  kinds  of  predica¬ 
ments,  including  a  staged  arrest  by  the 
local  police.  The  cops  herded  the 
weirdly  costumed  men  into  the 
“paddy”  wagon,  then  drove  them 
through  the  shopping  district  with 
sirens  shrieking  —  just  as  the  noon 
whistles  blew  and  the  store  opened  for 
business.  Later* the  Women’s  Commit¬ 
tee  gave  prizes  to  the  men  who  had 
helped  them  most  in  carrying  out  their 
month-long  job. 

The  honorary  president  for  the 
month,  Ann  B.  Bullard,  who  holds  the 
year-round  post  of  assistant  to  the  con¬ 
troller,  summed  up  the.  month’s  busi- 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  SELLING  AIDS 


Block  ir  Kuhl’s  two-day  advertising  honored 
women  employees  of  long  service.  All  ads  car¬ 
ried  a  streamer  on  special  Women's  Days  values. 

ness  as  a  "liandsoine  job.”  “With  tlie 
t  ()o|K.‘iati()n  of  our  resoinxcs,”  slic  saiil, 
“we  were  able  to  operate  with  fresh, 
new  nierthainlise  anil  no  markdowns 
at  all,  and  olferetl  our  eustoiners  ex¬ 
cellent  values.” 

A  briefer  version  of  the  "woin^n  in 
charge”  promotion  was  used  by  Block 
Ifc  Kiihl,  Decatur,  Illinois,  where  all 
the  store’s  top  executive  posts  were 
turned  over  to  the  girls  for  the  annual 
Women’s  Day  Sale.  President  pro-tem 
was  .\nn  Richards,  the  store’s  oldest 
woman  employee,  a  veteran  of  44 
years’  service.  Full  page  ads  announc¬ 
ing  the  sale  carried  photos  of  the 
women  executives  who  woidd  be  run¬ 
ning  the  show.  To  build  traffic,  the 
ads  included  coupons  which  entitled 
shoppers  to  free  bus  rides  down- 
towxi.  In  addition  to  special  sale  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  woman’s  touch  apjieared 
in  banks  of  fresh  flowers  arranged 
throughout  the  store  and  in  a  contin¬ 
uous  program  of  music  played  over 
the  p.  a.  system.  The  promotion  was 
patterned  after  a  similar  Block  &  Kuhl 
sale  held  at  the  company’s  Peoria 
store  earlier  this  year. 


Into  Those  Monkey  Suits.  Waggling  a 
finger  of  disapproval  at  .American  men 
for  too  much  backsliding  toward  in¬ 
formality  in  dress,  a  group  of  formal 
wear  manufacturers  have  begun  a  big 
promotional  campaign  to  put  formal 
clothes  back  on  the  “must”  list.  Em¬ 
phasis  will  be  on  a  return  to  the  grace¬ 
fulness  and  ease  of  formal  attire  and 
functions.  Ihe  manufacturers  have 
set  up  the  Formal  Wear  Institute  with 
plans  for  widespread  retailer  coopera¬ 
tion  aiul  promotions  at  the  local  level 
aimed  at  taking  the  curse  off  formal 
functions  and  dress.  Big  talking  point 
of  the  campaign  will  be  new  light¬ 
weight  materials,  styles  and  comfort 
(pialities  of  modern  evening  clothes. 

Pre-Marked  Corsets.  Retail  acceptance 
of  Formfit’s  new  policy  of  factory¬ 
marking  its  merchandise  is  generally 
gootl,  the  manufacturer  reports.  .Most 
small  stores  replying  to  the  company’s 
(piestionnaire  told  of  retluced  mark¬ 
ing  costs,  easier  handling  and  better 
stock  operation.  .Among  the  medium 
anti  large  tlepartment  stores,  10  per 
cent  statetl  that  the  new  methotl, 
whit  h  carries  the  jirice  in  an  informa¬ 
tive  booklet  attached  to  the  garment, 
brought  them  savings  in  ojjerating 
costs.  Some  stores,  according  to  the 
Formfit  report,  felt  that  they  shoultl 
continue  to  identify  the  merchandise 
with  their  own  system  of  marking 
rather  than  use  the  booklet  pricing 
system,  others  approved  it  on  the 
grounds  that  it  brought  increased  con¬ 
sumer  confidence  and  good  will  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  cost  reducing  possibilities. 

Look  Here.  Making  good  use  of  the 
attention-getting  power  of  motion, 
Einson-Freeman,  Long  Island  City, 
has  developed  a  new  retail  display  aid 
which  uses  a  big  eight  colwr  selling 
book  jxnvered  by  a  synchronizetl  page¬ 
turning  mechanism  to  tell  its  advertis¬ 
ing  story.  First  of  the  animated  books, 
which  are  mass-produced,  was  prepared 
for  Crosley  Television.  The  page-turn¬ 
ing  tlevice  consists  of  an  oscillating 
arm  and  a  midget  motor,  two  inches 
in  diameter,  which  screws  to  the  back 
of  the  book.  Pages  are  turned  in  a  76 
second  cycle  at  an  average  page  reatl- 
ing  time  of  10  seconds.  Device  can 
use  tlifferent  sized  bf)oks  ami  pages  of 
many  dimensions. 


Self  Service  in  Towels.  To  promote 
easier,  unattended  towel  buying,  Can¬ 
non  Mills  has  designed  an  open  tyjje, 
self-selection  towel  fixture  which  is 
adaptable  to  a  variety  of  space  re(|uire- 
ments  and  department  layouts.  This 
is  a  three-tiered  unit  fitted  to  accoin- 
nuHlate  bath  and  hand  towels  in  orig¬ 
inal  shipment  folds,  either  square  or 
long  foldetl.  Lowest  bath  towel  shelf 
slides  out  sectionally  on  ball  bearing 
rollers  for  easy  loading.  Aim  is  to 
catch  the  shopper’s  eye  with  massed 
color  display,  to  show  matched  ensem¬ 
bles  at  a  glance  ami  to  eliminate  hid¬ 
den  stock  in  drawers  and  on  liack 
shelves.  Detailed  construction  blue¬ 
prints  of  the  fixtures  are  available 
without  charge  from  Cannon’s  sales 
promotion  department  so  that  the  fix¬ 
ture  may  be  constructed  in  a  store's 
own  shop,  or  the  finished  fixture  may 
be  ordered  from  The  Alliance  Wood- 
w’orking  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

Carpet  Selling  Analyzed.  .A  coo|jera- 
tive  series  of  coast-to-coast  conferences 
for  department,  furniture  and  special¬ 
ty  store  retailers  dealing  with  success¬ 
ful  carpet  department  operation  starts 
this  month  under  the  sjxrnsorship  of 
the  Carpet  Institute  and  Amos  Par¬ 
rish.  Individual  sessions  will  be  held 
in  14  major  cities  on  each  of  the  three 
different  types  of  store  operation.  Con- 
feretices  will  be  based  on  Parrish  stud¬ 
ies  of  the  characteristics  responsible 
for  the  most  successful  carpet  ami  rug 
operations  in  the  various  types  of 
stores.  The  series  started  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  September  7,  now’  moves  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  (ffiicago,  Denver,  Seattle,  San 
Francisco,  Los  .Angeles,  Dallas,  St. 
Louis,  winding  up  in  Atlanta,  Novem¬ 
ber  1. 

Home  Furnishings  Coordinator. 

pocket-size  packet  of  24  complete  color 
schemes  based  on  merchandise  sure  to 
be  in  the  average  store’s  stock  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  Colorscope  C^orp.,  .S.HO  East 
63  Street,  New  York.  Each  scheme 
contains  accurately  reproduced  color 
swatches  for  floor,  wall,  drapery,  two 
furniture  covers  and  accessories.  De¬ 
partment  stores  have  been  purchasing 
the  C^olorscojje  for  retail  sale  at  .Sl.OO 
each;  some  have  used  it  as  the  theme 
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ot  a  (oloi  promotion.  V’t*ia  Adams,  its 
(icator.  has  Iteen  retained  to  conduct 
color  clinics,  utilizing  stcxk  merchan¬ 
dise  lo  illustrate  the  various  schemes. 

1  he  21  schemes  in  tlie  (iolor.scope  were 
created  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  which 
determined  the  most  popular  selling 
colors  in  all  home  furnishing  divisions. 
Customers  can  take  it  in  hand  and 
reler  to  it  while  making  purchases; 
some  stores  have  also  used  it  success- 
fullv  as  a  training  aid  for  sales|K*ople. 

How  the  Ads  Fall.  In  Milwaukee,  the 
Mart|uette  Ibiiversity  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research  has  completed  its  stiuly 
of  Milwaukee’s  retail  advertising  pat¬ 
terns  showing  in  what  price  and  time 
|)eri(Kls  the  stores  have  concentrated 
their  ad  efforts,  and  the  amount  of 
advertising  dominance  achieved  by  in¬ 
dividual  retailers  by  month  and  price 
groupings.  .Also  in  the  report  are  the 
|)ercentage  of  advertising  placed  each 
month  by  the  individual  stores  and  the 
relative  amount  of  advertising  done  in 
each  recognized  price  category  for  the 
products  covered.  C^omplete  reports 
are  available  from  the  university. 

Better  Labels  for  Plastics.  Though 
more  than  50  |jer  cent  of  the  plastic 
prcxlucts  now  being  marketed  carry 
lal)els  of  some  sort,  only  10  per  cent  of 
the  labels  in  use  can  be  classified  as 
"truly  informative,”  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  conducted  by  the  Society 
of  the  Plastics  Industry.  The  SPl  has 
Iteen  at  work  for  two  years  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  improve  this  situation.  Its 
work  has  been  somewhat  hamjjered 
and  delayed  by  the  many  tlifferent  in¬ 
terpretations  on  the  proper  methods 
of  labeling  by  various  sectors  of  the 
plastics  industry.  Not  until  recently 
has  the  committee  been  able  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  industry  on  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  all  informative  ma¬ 
terial  carry  the  generic  name  of  the 
plastic  raw  material  used  in  a  specific 
product.  Last  month,  however,  the 
SPI  announced  the  setting-up  of  a 
special  appropriation  to  intensify  its 
informative  labeling  drive.  The  new 
funds  will  go  for  promotion  and  pub¬ 
licity  designed  to  educate  the  plastics 
industry  on  infonnative  labeling;  to 
establish  a  speakers’  bureau  for  talks 
on  the  subject  at  industry  meetings; 
to  print  and  distribute  a  complete 
handbook  on  labeling,  ami  to  prepare 
effective  visual  presentations.  Goal  of 


This  Combination  Hand  Sewing 
and  Seamstress  Table  may  be 
just  the  equipment  you  need  in 

Your  Women^s  Alteration  Department 

^IVES  each  seamstress  ample  working  space,  conveniently 
organized  and  effectively  lighted  for  doing  more  and  better 
work  with  less  effort.  No  time  lost  —  no  steps  wasted  searching 
for  unoccupied  machines  —  no  costly  delays. 

This  "tailor-made"  packag3 
is  ideally  suited  for  keeping 
the  work  moving  through  the 
department  without  the  usual 
bottle-necks  and  excessive  al¬ 
teration  costs. 

Your  inquiries  solicited  on 
this  combination  table,  also 
Stein  Add-A-Section  Finishers' 

Tables,  Stein  Professional  Press¬ 
ing  Units,  Invisi-Hem  Units, 

Marking  Tables,  Tailoring  Ma¬ 
chines  and  other  time-saving 
equipment. 

Your  Inquiry  Solicited 

UiWREXCE  M.  STEIN  COMPANY 

SiS~82S  W,  \am  Bmrmm  Strmmt  .  •  ClUeagm  7,  tttimoim 
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this  industry-wide  drive  is  to  see  that 
its  products  are  identified  not  only  by 
brand  but  on  a  basis  of  performance, 
coinp>osition  and  construction.  Elmer 
French,  general  sales  manager  of  Fire¬ 
stone  Plastics  Co.,  is  chairman  of  the 
SPI  Informative  ^beling  Committee. 

The  SPI  has  also  begun  to  prod  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  on  the  subject  of 
plastic  education.  From  the  SPI’s 
committee  on  plastics  education  comes 
the  recommendation  that  colleges  and 
universities  provide  science  and  en¬ 
gineering  students  with  elementary 
discussion  of  plastics  in  existing 
courses;  that  they  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  students  to  get  sp>ecialized 
knowledge  of  plastics,  and  that  gradu¬ 
ate  schools  offer  advanced  research 
training  in  plastics. 

Christmas  Comics.  Figuring  to  do  a 
toy  selling  job  on  the  small  fry 
through  the  medium  of  comic  books. 
Sales  Promotions,  Inc.,  129  West  30th 
Street,  New  York,  is  out  with  a  Christ¬ 
mas  comic  book  for  retail  distribution 
to  kid  customers.  Contents  include  in¬ 
formation  on  Christmas  games  in  for¬ 
eign  lands,  how  to  say  “Merry  Christ¬ 
mas”  in  27  different  tongues,  songs, 
magic  mazes,  puzzles,  tricks  and  pages 
to  color.  The  books  are  designed  to 
be  piersonalized  with  the  store’s  name 
and  its  Christmas  message. 

The  firm  also  has  a  new  give-away 
for  infants’  and  children’s  depart¬ 
ments.  This  is  a  baby  sitter’s  guide 
listing  essential  “sitting”  information 
and  containing  tearout  pages  for  last 
minute  parental  instructions  and  di¬ 
rections. 

Corset  Classroom.  Formfit  gets  its  fall 
schedule  of  training  schools  for  corset- 
ieres  under  way  this  month  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  September  19-20.  Other  dates 
for  fitting  courses:  Atlanta,  September 
26-27;  Birmingham,  Alabama,  October 
3-4;  New  Orleans,  October  10-11;  St. 
Louis,  October  18-19;  Charleston, 
West  Virginia,  October  25-26;  Harris¬ 
burg,  October  30-31;  and  Youngstown, 
November  6-7.  Betty  Vincent,  Form- 
fit’s  fashion  consultant  and  education¬ 
al  director,  will  conduct  the  classes  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  four-woman  staff. 

Posture  Promotion.  National  Posture 
Week  hits  the  calendar  October  16-21 
with  promotions  stressing  the  use  of 
medically  approved  scientific  supp>orts 


for  better  health  and  physical  efficien¬ 
cy.  This  annual  event  has  been  Sf>on- 
sored  by  the  S.  H.  Camp  Co.  since 
1939.  National  Posture  Week  is  tied  in 
with  a  year-round  program  of  health 
education  that  is  of  sp>ecial  interest  to 
many  imjjortant  consumer  groups. 
This  program,  in  the  consumer  field, 
is  carried  on  by  The  Samuel  Higby 
Camp  Institute  for  Better  Posture 
which  serves  the  medical  and  nursing 
professions,  clinics,  public  health  and 
other  government  agencies,  colleges 
and  schools,  leading  industrial  em¬ 
ployers,  press  and  radio.  Camp  pro¬ 
motes  the  event  in  a  long  list  of  pro¬ 
fessional  journals  and  publications. 

Wool  Windows.  Moving  into  its  last 
month  is  the  display  contest  sponsored 
by  The  Wool  Bureau  for  the  best  win¬ 
dow  or  interior  displays  featuring  the 
fashion  qualities  of  wool.  Judging 
will  award  26  prizes  totaling  $1,000 
for  displays  using  merchandise  from 
ready-to-wear  or  yard  goods  depart¬ 
ments.  Contest  ends  October  15.  En¬ 
tries  are  made  with  one  or  more  black 
and  white  photos.  The  Wool  Bu¬ 
reau’s  address  is  16  West  46th  Street, 
New  York. 

Dependents'  Day.  By  proclamation  of 
15  governors  and  dozens  of  mayors, 
October  15  will  be  Children’s  Day. 
Ready  to  see  that  the  little  ones  get 
smothered  in  gifts  is  the  Children’s 
Day  Council,  which  has  prepared  a 
collection  of  window  blowups,  mount¬ 
ed  displays,  gift  cards,  and  badges  for 
use  by  retailers.  Theme  used  on  the 
official  poster  is  “Remember  the  Chil¬ 
dren  You  Love  on  Children’s  Day, 
October  15.”  Promotion  material  is 
available  from  the  Council’s  New 
York  offices  at  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue. 

Customers  in  the  Classroom.  With 
soaring  school  attendance  figures,  sta¬ 
tionery  manufacturers  exjject  another 
record  sales  year  and  have  ready  a  ma¬ 
jor  promotion  program  to  make  the 
most  of  the  classroom  population 
gains.  Their  sales  effort  takes  the  form 
of  supplying  newspapers  with  a  sheaf 
of  ready-made  ads  which  can  be  used 
by  school-promoting  retailers.  The 
Paper  Stationery  and  Tablet  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  is  responsible  for  the  pro¬ 
gram,  has  also  cut  a  sing-song  com¬ 
mercial  to  pipe  the  kids  up  to  the 
sales  counters.  This  record,  contain¬ 


ing  seven  different  singing  sp)ot  an¬ 
nouncements,  has  been  sent  radio  sta¬ 
tions  for  the  use  of  retailers  who  bu^ 
time  for  their  local  promotions. 

Blended  Carpet  Story.  A  special  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  rayon  and  wool  blend¬ 
ed  carp>ets  has  been  published  in  the 
September  issue  of  Mohawk  Mills’ 
Pow  Wow,  the  company’s  monthly 
trade  magazine.  Lead  article  is  How¬ 
ard  P.  Hildreth’s  “What  About  Rayon 
Carpets?”  which  appeared  in  the  July 
issue  of  Stores.  Included  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  is  an  explanation  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  the  selling  and  advertising  of 
blended  carp>ets.  Reprints  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  are  now'  available  from  Mohawk’s 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  office. 

Letter  Week.  National  Letter  Writ 
ing  Week  will  be  observed  October  15 
to  21.  Official  trade  posters  for  use  in 
window  display  and  promotion  are 
now  available  from  sponsoring  nianu  I 
facturers.  The  Paper  Stationery  and  I 
Tablet  Manufacturers  Association  is 
making  a  group  of  cash  awards  for  the 
best  window  displays  in  four  classifica¬ 
tions  of  retail  stores,  and  is  furnishing 
official  five-color  posters  which  must 
be  a  part  of  any  display  entered. 

PRODUCTS 

Small  Business  Adding  Machines.  For 

small  business  and  home  use,  Under¬ 
wood  has  introduced  a  pxrrtable  add¬ 
ing  machine  which  features  a  natural 
sequence  ten  key  keyboard.  Operating 
conveniences  include  automatic  sub¬ 
total,  multiply  repteat  key,  non-add 
total  key  and  papjer  release  lever. 

Sell  or  Rent.  A  new  p>olicy  at  Eastman 
Kodak  gives  present  or  prospective 
users  of  microfilming  the  privilege  of 
buying  Recordak  16mm  microfilm 
and  equipment.  Renters  of  microfilm- 
ers,  readers,  feeders  and  endorsers  can 
buy  these  at  a  discount,  the  deal  to  in¬ 
clude  free  service  and  parts  for  two 
years.  New  equipment  purchased  car¬ 
ries  one  year  of  free  service  and  in¬ 
cludes  parts  replacement.  The  com¬ 
pany  continues  to  offer  the  16mm 
equipment  for  rental  if  the  customer 
prefers. 

News  in  Typewriters.  Underwood  is 
out  with  a  new  portable,  styled  to 
duplicate  the  smoothness  and  stability 
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of  the  conventional  office  machine, 
with  features  to  reduce  creeping  and 
equipped  with  key-set  tabulator  and 
an  ofhee-size  typewriter  keyboard.  A 
new  method  of  adjusting  key  touch  in 
Remington’s  electric  typewriter  does 
away  with  practice  exercises  often 
required  for  transition  from  manual 
to  electric  machine.  With  the  Adjust¬ 
able  Key  Dip,  the  operator’s  normal 
touch  is  "tuned”  to  the  machine  be¬ 
fore  delivery. 

Plastic  Price  Tags.  For  pricing  furni¬ 
ture,  appliances  and  home  furnishings, 
Shaw  and  Slavsky,  Detroit,  has  intro¬ 
duced  an  all-plastic  pricing  system 
using  embossed  plastic  price  numerals 
which  ht  into  slots  in  3"  x  5"  price 
tags.  Plastic,  interchangeable  name 
inserts  of  the  names  of  all  standard 
merchandise  are  supplied  so  that  deal¬ 
ers  can  show  the  name  of  the  article 
on  every  tag.  Tags  are  available  in 
seven  different  colors,  the  numerals  in 
eight. 

Self'Contained  Air  Conditioner.  West- 
iNGHousE  is  out  with  a  self-contained 
air  conditioning  unit,  factory-assem¬ 
bled  and  complete  in  every  detail,  and 
requiring  only  water,  drain  and  elec¬ 
trical  connections  to  put  in  working 
order.  The  unit  is  designed  primarily 
as  a  hot  weather  conditioner,  but  also 
offers  year  round  conditioning  with 
the  addition  of  steam  or  water-heating 
coils  and  outside  air  duct. 

Simplified  Filing.  Remington  Rand 
has  released  a  new  40-page  booklet 
titled"  How  to  Simplify  Your  Files  and 
Filing  System.”  Copies  can  be  obtained 
from  Remington’s  New  York  office  at 
315  Fourth  Avenue.  Also  available  is 
an  illustrated  booklet  for  all  users  of 
punched-card  installations  describing 
how  tabulating  card  production  can 
be  upped  with  the  use  of  Remington 
Aristocrat  files. 

New  Christmas  Items.  To  power  its 
Christmas  wrapping  line,  Dennison 
has  signed  pp  a  bulb-nose  moose  who 
last  year  headed  all  of  the  holiday’s  Hit 
Parades.  The  company  has  secured 
exclusive  license  to  use  Rudolph  the 
Red-Nosed  Reindeer’s  imprint  on  its 
papers,  seals,  labels  and  tags.  Wallace 
Shop,  Minneapolis,  has  designed  a 
combination  card-corsage  idea  for  pre- 
Christmas  greetings.  Artificial  cor¬ 
sage  is  attached  to  a  four-color  greet- 


Authoritative  Up-to-Date 
Practical 

THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  TEXT  EVER  PUBLISHED 
ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  RETAIL  CREDIT 

RETML  CREDIT  MANUAL 

By  J.  Gordon  Dakins 

General  Manager,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association 

assisted  by  77  credit  specialists  actively  engaged  in  the  field 
of  retail  credit 

"Presents  much  needed  guidance  for  all  who  are  engaged  in,  or  who 
are  in  training  for,  the  retail  credit  field." 

—  CLYDE  C.  KORTZ,  General  Credit  Manager 
The  Higbee  Company 

"Fills  a  need  of  all  stores  which  transact  part  of  their  business  on  credit. 
As  a  credit  manager,  Gordon  Dakins  was  one  of  the  best.  His  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  work  of  the  credit  man  is  a  book  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  retailer." 

—  LEW  HAHN,  President  Emeritus,  NRDGA 

"I  am  convinced  it  is  a  book  that  should  be  extensively  utilized  in  our 
educational  institutions  to  give  potential  credit  managers  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  philosophy  and  technique  of  department  store 

rrfkrlit 

—  FRANK  PARKER,  Professor  of  Finance 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce 

"A  genuine  contribution  to  credit  management.  This  book  should  be 
a  part  of  every  credit  office  and  preferred  reading  as  a  classroom  text." 

-  CLARENCE  E.  WOLFINGER 
Credit  Manager,  Lit  Brothers 

- ORDER  NOW - 

CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of  RETAIL  CREDIT  AAANUAL.  Single 

copy  $4.50.  (Special  rate  $3.50  per  copy  with  orders  of  10  or  more.) 

NAME  . 

FIRM  . 

STREET  . 

CITY  . 

Q  Check  enclosed.  Q  Bill  us.  New  York  City  Deliveries  add  2%  Sales  Tax. 
Make  All  Checks  Payable  fo: 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
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Largest  fabricator  of 


functional  display  equipment  offers  a  complete  line  of  store-tested  units. 
Plants  with  expert  craftsmen  produce  quality  equipment  at  lowest  cost. 


devoted  to  fabrication  of 


Metal  Division 


Elevations  for  display 


Racks,  Costumers  of  every  type, 


Stands  for  soft  lines  display, 


build-ups.  Complete 


Plastic  Division 


holders  and  hundreds  of  metal  items. 


Forms  for 


in  Women’s,  Men’s,  Children’s  Manikins. 


specializes 


all  types  of  apparel.  Millinery  Heads  \  V  Plastic  Forms  and  Display 


Stands  and  other  display  aids.  Equip  an  entire  store  from  one  source. 


Send  for  a  complete  line  of  catalogues. 


Your  on*  dupandabit  sourc*  for 
avorything  in  display  aquipmant. 


STANDARDIZED  STOCK  FIXTURES 
CUSTOM  INSTALLATIONS 


Let  the  largest  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  East  do  your  next 
remodeling  job  or  order  your 
individual  fixture  units  from  us. 

In  either  case  you  will  be  making 
an  investment  that  brings  immense 
satisfaction.  Time  proves  the 
superiority  of  S  &  M  products  in 
lasting  beauty,  longer  life  and 
resulting  economy. 

Write  lor  Catalog— Visit  our  Showiooms 


lOmbora 

7-4963  ^ 
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ing  card,  packaged  in  a  transp.iient 
box  and  supplemented  with  a  mailing 
carton  done  in  candle  and  hollv  de¬ 
sign.  Three-dimensional  Christinas 
tree,  package  ami  door  ilecorations  are 
being  intrcKluced  by  Stanley  Wfssei. 
&  Co.,  Nets’  York.  The  ornaments  are 
made  up  in  four  designs  lithographed 
in  full  color  on  Vinylite  plastic.  The 
collection  includes  likenesses  of  Santa 
Claus,  a  reindeer,  and  an  angel  all 
molded  for  third-dimensional  realism. 
P.  F.  Voi.LANi)  Co.,  Joliet,  Illinois, 
has  come  up  with  a  three-dimensional 
Christmas  card  which  is  designeil  to 
double  as  a  tree,  fireplace  or  doorway 
ornament.  The  new  “Twirl-Arouiuls” 
are  mailed  Hat  in  envelojjes  and  auto¬ 
matically  unfold  into  their  three  di¬ 
mensions  when  extracted.  To  mer¬ 
chandise  the  cards,  Volland  has  ile- 
veloped  a  display  hanging  device 
shaped  like  a  Christmas  tree  branch 
which  sticks  to  stone,  wood  or  glass. 


Trap-Door  Ash  Tray.  A  new  ash  tray 
from  Skinner  &  Kennedy,  St.  Louis, 
boasts  a  safety  disposal  principle 
which  allows  ashes  and  butts  to  drop 
into  a  concealed  bottom  compartment 
when  the  trav  is  lifted  from  the  table. 


Pleating  Iron.  -\n  electric  iron  de¬ 
signed  to  do  all  of  the  most  difficult 
and  painstaking  pressing  work  from 
ruffles  and  pleats  to  puffed  sleeves  and 
jabots  will  be  intnxluced  this  month 
by  Frank  Meier,  Inc.,  Menlo  Park, 
California.  Their  Pleat-Rite  Stover 
Iron  was  invented  l)y  Bessie  Stover 
of  San  Francisco  who  recognized  the 
need  for  such  a  specialty  iron  after 
20  years  in  the  laundry  business.  Her 
iron,  w'hich  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  upper  neck  and  head  of  an 
ostrich,  clamps  to  any  conventional 
ironing  boartl.  .\.  five-w'ay  thermostat¬ 
ic  control  regulates  heat.  The  actual 
ironing  is  done  over  the  aluminum 
“head,”  moving  the  goods  over  the 
iron  rather  than  the  conventional 
way.  Small  ruffles  and  gathers  are 
ironed  on  the  “beak.”  Designed  also 
for  shirring,  laces,  curtains,  fancy 
blouses,  pinafores,  skirt  tops,  lingerie 
and  around  buttons. 


Hand  in  the  Dark.  For  night-walking 
safety,  the  Glo-Glove  Co.,  Chicago  is 
introducing  gloves  that  reflect  auto 
headlights  brightly  at  night.  The  back 
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of  the  glove  is  entirely  covered  with 
light-weight  Scotchlite  rellective  fab¬ 
ric  whit  )i  appears  grey  by  day  anti  re- 
Hects  silver  at  night.  Line  includes 
dress  aiul  driving  gloves  for  men  anil 
women  as  well  as  mittens  for  children 
and  men's  commercial  gloves.  The  re- 
Hectori/ed  glove  is  also  recommeiuletl 
tor  hainl-signaling  in  night  driving 
lor  turns  and  stops. 

Color  Unlimited.  With  Rahk  Clinic’s 
new  rint-a-matic  paint  coloring  sys¬ 
tem,  paint  dealers  carry  only  white 
paint,  yet  are  able  to  offer  a  full  line 
ol  paints  in  colors.  The  protluction  of 
color  is  accomplished  merely  by  drop- 
|)ing  a  color  cube  into  white  paint. 
System  uses  24  color  cubes  which  are 
said  to  produce  by  inter-mixing  an  un¬ 
limited  number  of  tints  and  shades. 

They  Fit  Better.  A  new  transparent 
fitting  shoe  for  children  has  been  de- 
signetl  by  Dr.  Joseph  Lelyvei.d,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Foot  Health 
Council  and  is  manufactured  by  the 
W.  B.  Coon  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
shoe,  cut  from  Vinylite,  is  made  on  the 
same  last  as  the  leather  shoe  the  child 
will  wear,  and  is  described  by  Look 
Maga/ine  in  a  recent  issue  as  “fool- 
protif.” 

Ready  for  production  line  is  an 
electric  shoe  sizer  which  Hashes  the 
customer’s  shoe  size  on  an  electric 
panel  for  both  her  and  the  salesman 
to  see.  The  foot  meter  is  the  brain¬ 
child  of  Malrice  .Smith,  men’s 
shoe  buyer  for  .Malrice  L.  Rothschild 
&  Co.,  (di  icago,  and  was  engineered  bv 
(ieneral  Electric. 

Interest  in  both  devices  is  height¬ 
ened  by  the  growing  campaign  to  pro¬ 
hibit  entirely  the  use  (if  fluoroscopic 
shoe  fitting  machines,  which  the  N.  Y. 
.Vcademy  of  .Medicine  has  described  as 
|x)tentially  dangerous  to  both  <  iistom- 
ers  and  salesmen. 

Mass-Produced  Argyles.  .\nother  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  machine  age  has  been 
reached  with  the  development  of  a 
new  knitting  machine  which  turns  out 
Argyle  socks  in  mass  volume.  Manu¬ 
facturer  is  the  Chester  H.  Roth  Co., 
New  York,  whose  subsidiary,  .Standard 
Hosiery  Mills,  is  producing  all-wool 
and  soft  spun  cotton  argyles  with  its 
new  completely  automatic  knitting 
techniijue. 


My  Most  Successful  Promotion 

(('.outiuned  from  poge  l.S) 


Fen  days  before  the  show,  publicity 
is  released  on  it.  .\ds  run  in  every  issue 
of  one  daily  and  five  weekly  papers. 
Each  ad  is  written  in  invitation  form. 
The  timing  of  each  publicity  release  is 
worked  out  weeks  ahead  with  the  news¬ 
papers,  much  of  it  built  around  the 
thirty-txld  local  models  who  apjiear  in 
the  show.  .V  fashion  supplement  ap- 
|>ears  in  Newsday,  the  local  Long 
Island  daily  on  the  day  before  the 
show.  .\  press  dinner  is  scheduletl  for 
the  evening  of  the  show  attended  by 
store  officials,  photographers,  report¬ 
ers,  society  editors  and  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The  show  itself  is  divided  into  sev¬ 
eral  groupings.  .\  master  of  ceremonies, 
the  sales  manager  of  the  store’s  appli¬ 
ance  department,  gets  the  show  under 
way.  .\  five-piece  orchestra  supplies  the 
musical  background.  Throughout  the 
show  a  junior  size  girl  dressed  in 


|)urple  tailcoat,  gold  trousers  and  a 
bunny  head  frolics  about  the  stage, 
but  there  is  method  in  her  madness  for 
she  is  responsible  for  the  accurate  tim¬ 
ing  of  the  moilels  as  they  make  their 
entrances. 

I'here  is  no  admission  charge  to  the 
showing,  but  during  intermission  a  col- 
lection  is  taken  up  for  the  local  Retl 
Cross  tlrive.  .At  the  final  curtain  a  sort 
of  community  sing  ensues,  all  nuxlels 
come  on  stage  ami  the  entire  audience 
join  in  caroling  “Easter  Parade.’’ 

Next  day  the  volume  in  the  fashion 
departments  begins  to  soar.  Calls  come 
in  for  “the  dress  that  Pat  wore”  or  “the 
suit  that  June  wore  last  night.”  Extra 
help  is  ailded  to  the  fashion  tlepart- 
ments  aiul  clerks  are  asked  to  keep  an 
acdirate  record  of  sales  from  |)eople 
who  atteiuled  the  show.  .As  long  as  six 
months  later  sales  of  certain  stable 
fashions  are  trateable  to  the  show. 


No  Clutter  —  No  Traffic  Snarls 
with  Time  Sat  ers' 
"Hl-SPEED”  Rail  Systems! 


Time  Savers’  ‘*HI~SPEED”  Pre-Engineered  Rail  Fillings,  designed  for  hari 
Receiving  Rooms,  make  it  easy  to  construct  your  own  overhead  network 
handling  hanger^  garments.  ‘^Hl-SPEED**  joins  ordinary  % "  pipe  wil 
welding — threading — lapping  or  machining,  transforming  your  Receiving 
Marking  Room  into  a  neat,  efficient  operation  .  .  .  permits  hungered  garii 
to  be  routed,  sorted  and  ticketed  spe^ily;  saving  manpower  .  .  .  decree 
soiling  and  crushing. 

Submit  a  rough  sketch,  to  scale,  of  your  Receiving  Room,  indicating 
the  steps  thru  which  your  garments  are  processed.  Our  Engineering 
Dept,  will  estimate  the  cost  of  fittings  required  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  .  .  .  without  obligation. 
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MORE  SALES  . . . 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


A.  I.  WOOD  A  COMPANY 

1518  Walnut  Street,  Phnaoeipnia  2,  Fa. 

MMai .  OPIMN  .  ITTinK 


i  Costs  you  Money 
Csery  day  you  wait 

'■  K«y-Rec  Receiving  System  is  geaied 
'  to  the  needs  oi  modern  retail  mer- 
.  chandising.  Expedites  merchandise 
:  traiiic.  It's  last,  flexible,  efficient. 
Offers  many  advantages.  Endorsed 
by  some  of  the  nation's  leading  retail 
stores.  Write  for  details. 

THI  loev  RfGISTI*  COMRANV 
437  I.  WUmwwtwt 
DwytMi  3.  OMw 


ALTERATIONS  COSTS 

^  A  K|  be  CONTROLLED 
AND  REDUCED 


Ad  ^tHucAAd 

25% 


We  have  many 
satisfied  clients 
to  prove  it. 


WRITE  OR  PHONE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


G.  J.  MARDER  &  ASSOCIATES 

•4403  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40.  ILLINOIS 
EDgcw^ter  4-51  1  2 


Retailing  With  Electronics 

{Continued  from  page  19) 


to  build  its  own  lonuiuinicatinn  sys¬ 
tem.  But  the  rental  for  leased  lines  is 
on  a  mileage  basis  and  over  any  ap¬ 
preciable  distance  the  costs  can  run 
high. 

With  an  electronic  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  the  problem  of  distance  can  also 
be  met  at  low  cost.  All  that  has  to  be 
clone  is  to  provide  a  recording  medium 
at  each  chain  store  location.  This  re¬ 
cording  medium  can  be  constructed 
in  different  ways  de|3ending  on  the 
speed  with  which  the  information  is 
desired,  the  number  of  the  individual 
store’s  sales  and  the  distance  from  the 
main  office.  Where  speed  of  transmis¬ 
sion  is  desired,  this  store’s  recording 
medium  can  be  a  magnetic  memory 
which  will  store  the  day’s  business  and 
at  the  close  of  business  transmit  all 
the  data  to  the  home  office  bv  a  single 
long  tlistance  call  lasting  a  few 
minutes.  If  speed  is  not  essential,  the 
day’s  business  can  be  recorded  on  a 
perforated  tape  which  can  be  mailed 
to  the  main  office  each  day.  I’pon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  these  tapes,  reatling  etpiipment 
at  the  central  office  can  take  the  infor¬ 
mation  from  these  tapes  anti  process 
it  as  though  it  came  in  over  wires. 

In  chain  store  o|)eration,  all  other 
central  office  accounting  functions 
would  be  almost  identical  with  those 
described  under  department  store  op¬ 
eration.  There  would  be  minor  varia¬ 
tions  in  providing  information  by 
store,  and  in  establishing  a  merchan¬ 
dise  inventory  by  store  as  well  as  bv 
tvpe  of  merchandise.  This  merely 


means  the  setting  up  of  additional  ac- 
(ounts  in  the  central  office  magnet^ 
memory  and  providing  the  additiowj 
lapacity  for  such  accounts. 

Electronic  accounting  systems  shouM 
be  tailor-made  to  be  of  greatest  val«e 
to  the  retailer.  He  should  be  prepared 
to  engage  a  specialist  in  electronic  ac¬ 
counting  and  pay  the  cost  of  designii^ 
the  right  system  for  his  operation. 

Once  the  retailer  has  had  the  rigW 
electronic  accounting  system  designed 
for  his  use,  he  can  get  such  a  syttea 
installetl  under  competitive  bidding bji 
manufacturers  of  the  required  systea 
or  its  component  parts.  This  way  he 
more  than  saves  the  cost  of  his  pT^ 
liminary  studies  and  designs.  At  the 
present  day  price  level  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  total  cost  of  an  electronic  syi- 
tem  for  a  department  store  doing  a 
business  of  over  .$.8,500,000  per  yearn 
justified.  For  stores  of  this  size,  and 
certainly  for  larger  ones,  it  is  not  op> 
timistic  to  expect  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  electronic  accounting  system  can 
be  paid  out  of  savings  in  the  cost  of 
paper  work  over  about  five  years. 

Economically,  the  electronic  ac¬ 
counting  system  is  a  practical  solutioR 
to  the  retailer’s  ])aper  work  problem. 
This  can  be  said  without  consideration 
of  imlirect  savings  which  can  resuk 
from  better  management  controls 
which  the  system  can  provide  and  the 
fact  that  the  system  will  operate  efi- 
ciently  for  much  longer  than  the  fire 
years  it  may  take  to  recover  the  initial 
cost  of  installation. 


Retailers  and  Consumers  United 

{Continued  from  page  10) 


be  set  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate 
the  return  to  the  normal  economy. 

Furthermore  both  groups  believe 
that  the  inflationary  spiral  must  be 
minimized,  first,  by  using  to  the  extent 
possible  the  forces  of  full  production 
which  tend  of  themselves  to  act  as  con¬ 
trols;  and,  second,  if  necessary,  by  fis¬ 
cal  monetary  credit,  price  and  wage 
controls,  coordinated  with  each  other 
and  with  regulations  on  priorities,  al¬ 
locations  and  inventories. 

The  striking  similarity  of  the  over¬ 


all  consumer  and  retailer  points  of 
view  creates  a  challenging  opportune 
ty  for  an  action  program  not  only  of 
national  leaders,  but  one  that  will 
reach  into  the  life  of  every  community 
in  the  nation. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  benefits  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  nation  to  the 
requirements  for  the  defense  effort, 
such  a  program  is  in  itself  an  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  democratic  way  of  life- 
It  adds  new  strength  to  the  national 
bulwarks. 
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